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In 
Brief. 



News of the Outlook tor Farm Income, Food Prices, Exports 



House and Senate conferees agreed in 
mi d~ Dec ember on provision 8 for the 
1985 farm bill. Basically, the bill allows 
loan rates for the major crops to drop 
while target prices and dairy price Sup- 
ports are held at current levels for 1 to 2 
years. The bill also provides for acreage 
reduction and cash land diversion pro* 
grams, as well as for a long-term 
acreage conservation reserve totaling 
40to 45 million acres. Fordairy,an 18- 
month whole-herd buyout program is in- 
cluded. 

Net farm income in 1986 is projected 
to range from $22 to $26 billion, com- 
pared with $25 to $29 billion in 1985 

and $S4-5 billion in 1984. Gross income 
will likely fall more than production ex- 
penses, 

Net cash income this year is expected to 
be near 1985, as Government programs 

continue to support farm income. Net 
cash income may range from $37 to $41 
billion. 

The ConJumer Price Index for food is 
expected to climb very modestly again 
next year— 2 to 4 percent— compared 
with an estimated 2.2 percent increase 
in 1985. 

U.S. farm product exports in fiscal 1986 
are forecast at $29 billion, 7 percent 
below 1985's $31.2 billion and nearly 
$15billion below the 1981 peak. Export 
value will slip because both prices and 
volumewilllikelyfall. Volume ia fore- 
cast at a little over 120 million tons, 
down 4 percent from 1985, because of 
continued strong competition from oth- 
er exporters and large production gains 
by traditional importers. 




Beef production in 1986 could fall 4 to 
6 percent from 1985, the result of a drop 
in slaughter numbers and lighter 
slaughter weights. Pork production is 
forecast to decline about 1 percent. 
However, fall-quarter 1986 production 
may rise 3 to 5 percent from 1985, mark- 



ing the beginning of an expansion likely 
to carry into 1987, With costs of produce 
tion stable and output of red meat down. 
broiler producers are expected to in- 
crease output 4 percent in 1986. 

Milk production for next year is forecast 
to reach a record 148 billion pounds, up 
3,3 percent from this year. Commercial 
use will also probably gain, likely reach- 
ing nearly 132 billion pounds, but the in- 
crease will be less than the boost in sup- 
ply. 

U.S. cotton prices in Northern Europe 
averaged 40 percent above foreign 
prices. As a result, U.S. exports may fall 
from 6.2 million bales in 1984/85 to 3. 1 
million in 1985/86. Domestic mill use 
will be stronger this season than last be- 
cause of an increase in cotton's market 
share. However, the improvement may 
be short lived; retail sales are flat and 
textile imports have begun to grow 
again. 

The feed grain outlook for 1985/86 is 
one of record U.S. output, diminished 
Soviet demand, and large competing 
supplies in world trade. Prices are 
depressed, and the 1985/86 U.S. car- 
ryoutie expected to top the 1982/83 
pre-PIK record. Global coarse grain pro- 
duction is forecast to reach 845 million 
tone, 4.5 percent over last season's 
record. 



At press time, provisions of the 1985 
farm bill had been approved by 
Congress but not yet signed by the 
President. The next issue of 
Agricultural Outlook to be mailed 
around March 1, will present a full 
analysis of the bill- In subsequent 
issues, we will also discuss possible 
effects of the Grimm -Rud man- 
Hollings Budget Amendment. 
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Agriculture is awaiting new policy 
directions U.S. exports are forecast to 
decline to $29 billion during fiscal 1986, 
compared with $38 billion in 1984 and 
$31.2 billion in 1985. Total farm cash 
receipts fell 1-3 percent in 1985 and an 
additional drop is expected in 1986. 
Despite an improvement in prices dur- 
ing fall 1985, cattle and hog numbers 
continue to shrink, although liquidation 
of breeding stock may be over. Disap* 
pearance of U.S. cotton during 1985/86 
ie forecast to be the lowest this century. 
While the roots of these problems in- 
clude the high value of the dollar and 
the rise in third world debt, U.S. farm 
policies have exacerbated the loss of 
market share, and farm policy is one 
thing the agricultural community cau 
influence. 
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Debate over the 1985 farm bill began 
over a year ago. and four major objec- 
tives for U.S. agricultural policy have 
frequently been mentioned: 

1) boosting exports, 

2) protecting farm income, 

3) reducing Governm ent sp ending, and 

4) reducing Government involvement 

in agriculture. 

Since accomplishment of all four at once 
is difficult, the 1985 policy debate cen- 
tered on which objectives to emphasize 
and which implicitly to set aside. The 
current focus of Congress appears to em- 
phasize boosting exports and protecting 
farm income. 

House and Senate negotiators agreed in 
mid-December on provisions for the 
1985 farm bill. The provisions will allow 
U.S. market prices for the major crops 
to drop, thus boosting exports, while tar- 
get prices and dairy price supports are 
held at current levels for 1 to 2 years* 
The bill also provides for modest acreage 
reduction and cash land diversion pro- 
grams, as well as for a long-term conser- 
vation reserve totaling 40-45 million 
acres. For d a i ry , a w hole-h er d buy ou t 
program is included. 

The cost of the commodity provisions is 
estimated at $52 billion over the First 3 
years (but the effects of the Gramnv 
Rudman- Hoi lings Balanced Budget 
Amendment on farm programs are still 
being analyzed). The bill deals with 
U.S. surpluses basically by giving farm- 
ers incentives to reduce acreage and by 
allowing prices to adjust to market 
clearing levels. Decisions about acreage 
reduction programs and loan rates must 
still be made by the Administration. 

Target Prices To Be Unchanged, 
While Loan Rates Drop 

The conference committee version of the 
farm bill contains wheat, food grain, up- 
land cotton, rice, and soybean titles 
which either allow loan rates to fall up 
to 20 percent or allow repayment of the 
loans at market prices or the original 
loan rate, whichever is lower. 

For example, the wheat loan rate might 
be $3 a busheh but if the world market 
price for wheat averaged $2,80 a bushel 
(adjusted for transportation costs and 
quality differences to a U.S. farm price 
basis), farmers would be required to 
repay only $2,80 a bushel when redeem- 



ing their loans. This innovation, known 
as a "marketing loan/ 1 could lower the 
price floor below loan rates. 

Dairy Supports Could Fall 
The dairy program will continue to 
feature a $11 60-per-cwt support level 
during 1986, but the support could be re 
duced to $10.60 by 1988 if Government 
purchases continue to exceed 5 billion 
pounds a year. 

Wheat and feed grain target prices are 
kept the same as in 1985 for 2 years, but 
cotton and rice target prices are frozen 
for only 1 more year. Target prices for 
all the major program crops may be re- 
duced a total of 10 percent by 1990- 

Last year, direct Government payments 
under deficiency, diversion, storage, and 
conservation programs amounted to 
about $8 billion, or only about 6 percent 
of farmers' gross cash income. However, 
when net CCC lending activity (loans 
minus repayments and storage costs) is 
considered, the farm programs account 
for a much greater percentage of gross 
income. Furthen the programs are ex- 
tremely important to the direct 
beneficiaries —grain, soybean, and cot- 
ton farmers. 

Direct Government payments to wheat 
farmers will amount to about 25 percent 
of gross receipts from their 1985 crops. 
Cotton farmers will receive about 20 
percent, and corn farmers about 1 1 per- 
cent of gross income per acre from direct 
Government payments on 1985 crops. 
Further, these proportions could exceed 
50 percent in 1986, because target 
prices will be held constant while loan 
rates and market prices fall- 

The farm bill and its 1986 program pro 
visions will affect more than just prices, 
of course. Decisions regarding planting, 
soil preparation, fertilizer and pesticide 
applications, and financing must be 
made soon. In fact, many decisions af- 
fecting 1986 crops have already been 
made, and winter wheat has already 
been planted. [Terry Townsend (202) 
786-3313] 

LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

•Cattl- 

Beef production in 1986 is expected to 
decline 4 to 6 percent, the result of a 3- 
to 5-percent drop in slaughter numbers 
and a 1- to 2-percent reduction in 
slaughter weights. The calf crop in 1985 
declined for the fifth consecutive year, 
and another decline in 1986 is almost 
certain. 
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Cow slaughter in 1985 likely dropped 18 
percent, partly because of improved 
forage conditions in most areas and a 
buildup in hay stocks. For 1986, cow 
slaughter could decline another 6 to 9 
Percent, although the proportion 
slaughtered may still remain relatively 
. high as closer culling and the need for 
cash continue. 

Even though cow slaughter has de- 
clined, the cattle inventory will contin- 
ue to drop until Larger numbers of 
heifers are retained to expand the cow 
herd and the calf crop. On July 1, 1985, 
the number of beef heifers being re* 
tained for herd expansion was down 11 
percent from a year earlier. Improved 
forage conditions and stronger feeder 
calf prices may encourage some increase 
in heifer retention in spring 1986. How- 
ever, heifers retained and bred this com- 
ing spring and summer will not calve 
until 1987. These calves would not con- 
tribute to expanded beef production un- 
til 1988. Heifers not retained for the 
breeding herd will be placed on feed or 
slaughtered as nonfeds* Therefore, the 
rate of heifer retention could have an 
impact on 1986 beef production. 

Commercial cattle slaughter numbers 
for 1985 likely slipped 4 percent from 
1984 t with fed slaughter up 2 percent 
and nonfed slaughter down 17 percent. 
In spite of the reduced slaughter, beef 
production rose slightly above year- 
earlier levels because of an unexpected 
4- to 5-percent rise in slaughter weights. 
In 1986, fed slaughter will continue to 
comprise a larger- than- normal proper* 
tioo of the slaughter mix, resulting in 
continued high slaughter weights. But, 
weights should ease from the 1985 
record. Nonfed steer and heifer 
slaughter is expected to decline again in 
1986. 

First-half 1986 placements of cattle on 
feed may rise above the low first-half 
1985 figure- First-quarter 1986 market- 
ings are expected to be down 4 to 6 per- 
cent from a year earlier. Marketings 
are likely to remain 2 to 4 percent below 
1985 in the spring and summer quar- 
ters, before rising near or slightly above 
1985 next fall. 



Retail prices for Choice beef likely aver- 
aged about $2.33 a pound in 1985, down 
about 3 percent from 1984's $2 40. With 
beef and total red meat supplies reduced 
in 1986, retail beef prices may rise, but 
only slightly above 1984. Large supplies 
of less expensive meats and a continued 
sluggish economic expansion will hold 
price gains near the general inflation 
rate. 

In 1985, Choice fed steer prices at 
Omaha may have averaged $58 a cwt, 
nearly $7 below 1984. In 1986, reduced 
beef supplies and some decline in fed 
cattle marketings, together with a nar- 
rower marketing spread, will likely 
result in prices averaging in the middle 
$6(Vs. Strongest prices are likely in the 
spring and early summer, before total 
meat supplies start to expand next fall. 

Yearling feeder cattle prices at Kansas 
City likely averaged about $65 a cwt in 
1985, a bit below 1984. The spread 
between fed and feeder cattle widened 
to $7 per cwt, reflecting reduced feeder 
cattle supplies and lower feeding costs. 
Prices in 1986 are expected to rise, but 
they may average only about $67 per 
cwt, $2 to $3 above fed cattle prices. 

Feeder calf prices will probably remain 

strong in 1986, as the calf crop contin- 
ues to decline and low feed prices and 
abundant forage supplies encourage 
feedlot placements. Prices will likely 
remain $5 to $7 above yearling prices. 
Lower than -expected grain prices or 
sharper increases in beef p rices could 
result in further price gains. 

Utility cow prices at Omaha have aver^ 
aged $39 to $40 per cwt for the past 4 
years. For 1985, prices likely averaged 
near $39- With reduced cow slaughter 
expected again in 1986, prices may 
strengthen. However, without strong 
incentives for expansion and even 
sharper slaughter reductions, prices are 
likely to remain in the low $40's, only 
slightly above recent levels. [John 
Nalivka (202) 78&1830] 

Hog producers 1 intentions in September 
were to farrow fewer sows in the ensu 
ing 6 months than a year earHer. 
Although intentions for the December- 
February quarter were just fractionally 
down from a year earlier, the September 



I market hog inventory and farrowing in- 
tentions suggest that pork production 
may average below year-earlier levels 
through mid 1986. 

Producers appear to have stopped liqui- 
dating their breeding herds. Sow 
slaughter in late 1985 was running well 
below the large levels of 1983 and 1984. 
Fewer gilts were being retained than in 
earlier yeare, however. Nevertheless, 
lower grain prices last fall and stronger 
hog prices in late 1985 could result in 
further gilt retention and increased 
pork production in late 1986. 

The rate of gilt retention will affect pro- 
duction patterns in 1986. If the breed- 
ing inventory grows more than now ex- 
pected, first-half slaughter will be re- 
duced, but slaughter in late 1986 and in 
1987 will increase. 

Fork production in 1985 was about the 
same as in 1984, and may decline 1 per- 
cent in 1966. Production in the first 
quarter may be only slightly below a 
year ago. Only a modest seasonal rise is 
expected in the spring, so second' 
quarter production could drop 1 to 3 per- 
} cent from 1985, Summer levels are like- 
ly to decline 3 to 5 percent from the 
large 1985 slaughter. Fall-quarter 1986 
production may rise 3 to 5 percent from 
1985's level, marking the beginning of 
an expansion likely to carry into 1987, 

! US- imports of pork products are ex- 

I pected to decline about 5 percent in 
1986. Pork imports totaled 358,825 
metric tons, product weight, during 
January -October 1985, up 21 percent 
from a year earlier. Thelargestin 
creases were from Denmark and Cana- 
da. In the last quarter of 1985, imports 

I likely declined to near 1984 levels, be- 
cause of a reduction in export subsidies 

| by the EC and the weakening of the dol- 
lar. For all Of 1985, pork imports may 
total 410,000 metric tons, up 15 percent 
from 1984. 

Live hogs imported from Canada totaled 
1.122 million head during January- 
October 1985, up 5 percent from the 
comparable period in 1984. But, coun- 
tervailing duties of Can $4,386 per cwt 
drastically slowed exports of live hogs in 
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the fourth quarter. For all of 1985, U.S. 
imports of live hoga may total 1.2 mil- 
lion head, about 9 percent lower than in 
1984. In 1986, the impactof counter- 
vailing duties is expected to reduce U.S. 
live hog imports to about 500,000 head. 

Retail pork prices for 1985 likely aver- 
aged near 1984*s $1.62 per pound. Re 
duced total meat supplies and a modest 
decline in pork supplies, at somewhat 
more competitive prices relative to beef, 
may boost pork prices 3 to 5 percent in 
1986, about the same as beef. However, 
prices are likely to remain below the 
recordset in 1982, or even the $1.70 
average in 1983. 



Hog prices at the 7 major markets in 
1985 averaged the lowest in several 
yeara. Prices for barrows and gilts like- 
ly averaged nearly $45 per cwt— $3 to $4 
below 1983 and 1984. Large total meat 
supplies, large live hog and pork im- 
ports, and lower prices for other meats 
pressured hog prices down. In 1986, 
prices may return to the upper $40*s. 
Higher-than-anticipated rates of gilt re- 
tention, particularly early this year, 
could result in even higher prices. How- 
ever, total meat supplies remain large 
and will continue to constrain price ad- 
vances. [Leland Southard (202) 786- 
1830} 



The sheep and lamb inventory likely de- 
clined only a small amount in 1985. Im- 
proved forage conditions and near- 
record lamb prices for most of the year 
probably stabilized the inventory. As 
with the other red meat sectors, liquida- 
tion of breeding animals is over, but the 
rate of ewe lamb retention remains low. 
Production in early 1986 may be sup- 
ported by a high lambing rate, because 
of favorable weather last spring. 

Lamb and mutton production for 1985 
likely totaled about 350 million pounds, 
down 6 percent from 1984, despite a 3- 
to 4 percent gain in slaughter weights. 
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Production in 1986 could drop again be- 
cause of a smaller inventory and favor' 
able 1985 returns that will encourage 
the retention of more ewe lambs for 
breeding. Production in 1986 may fall 8 
to 10 percent, even with weights near 
1985' s higher levels. 

Strong competition for a smaller supply 
of slaughter lamb resulted in Choice 
lambs at San Angelo averaging near $70 
percwtforl986-$8abovel984. Furth- 
er reduction in lamb supplies in 1986, as 
more ewe lambs are retained, could push 
average prices up to the low $70V 
\Leland Southard (202) 786-1830] 

*Brc iters 

With costs of production stable and out- 
put of red meat down, broiler producers 
are expected to increase output in 1986. 
Even with the higher production, 
though, broiler prices are forecast to 
remain stable In 1986 because of small- 
er supplies of competing meats 

Production of broiler meat in federally 

inspected plants during the first three 
quarters of 1985 was 5 percent above 
1984'b 9.8 billion pounds. The number of 
birds slaughtered was up 4 percent and 
the average weight was up 1 percent. 
Based on the chicks hatched for fourth* 
quarter 1985 slaughter, production then 
may have risen 4 percent from 1984 , s 
last quarter. 

Cumulative pullet chick placements 7 to 
14 months before any given period are 
used to forecast the size of the broiler 
hatchery flock in that period. For early 
1986, cumulative pullet placements will 
be up only 2 percent from 1985. Produc- 
ers may keep their hatchery supply hens 
a few days longer, resulting in a larger 
increase in the supply of eggs for hatch- 
ing. For all of 1986, broiler production is 
expected to increase 4 percent from 
1985'a 13.6 billion pounds. But, early 
1986 is not expected to see much of an 
increase because of only small growth in 
the hatchery supply flock and the con- 
tinuing tight supply of grow -out houses. 

With increased supplies in 1985, whole* 
sale prices of broilers in the 12 cities 
likely averaged near a year earlier— 50 

cents per pound, 



Average prices for broilers in the 12 
cities during 1986 are expected to 
remain around 50 cents. Thedemand 
for further- processed items is expected 
to stay strong and help strengthen 
whole* bird prices. [ Alien Baker (202) 
78&1830] 

• Turkeys 

Turkey production was up in 1985 and is 
expected to be up again in 1986. Prices 
for turkeys were strong in third* and 
fourth -quarter 1985. Prices in 1986 
may weaken. 

Output of turkey meat from federally 
inspected plants during January* 
September 1985 totaled 1,968 million 
pounds, up 9 percent from 1984. The 
number of turkeys slaughtered was up 7 
percent and the average live weight was 
up 2 percent. Based on poults placed 
that could be slaughtered in the fourth 
quarter, output in the fourth quarter 
was likely 10 percent above 1984's 775 
million pounds. 

The favorable returns in second-half 
1985 encouraged producers to place 
more birds for 1986 slaughter than a 
year earlier, Output of turkey meat in 
first-half 1986 is expected to increase 9 
to 1 1 percent from 1985, and production 
in the second half may be up 4 to 6 
percent. 

Stocks of frozen turkey at the beginning 
of 1985 were very low, but they have 
since been rebuilt- In 1985, production 
was larger and stocks higher, so prices 
will likely be lower into early 1986. 

Turkeys in the Eastern region averaged 
67 cents per pound, the same as in 1984- 
Last fall, retailers got into the market 
earlier than in 1984 to build their 
stocks, so third-quarter prices of 8* to 
16- pound commodity -packed hen tur- 
keys in the Eastern region were 6 cents 
above 1984's 72 cents per pound. In 
spite of increased production, prices of 
young hen turkeys in fourth -quarter 
1985 remained strong and likely aver- 
aged 90 to 91 cents, near 1984's 91. 

If stocks of frozen turkeys are up at the 
start of 1986, prices of young hens in 
first-half 1986 may average 59 to 63 
cents, down from 67 in first -half 1985- 
In the second half, prices may average 
62 to 67, off from the likely 84 to 85 
cents of second-half 1985. [Allen Baker 
(202) 786-1830] 



Weak egg prices put producers in a 
cost -price squeeze during much of 1985. 
With cuts in production expected in 
1986, prices may strengthen, 

Egg production in the first three quar- 
ters of 1 985 was 8-5 million dozen above 
1984's 4,235.5 million. The pullets ad- 
ded in response to high egg prices in the 
first quarter of 1984 were still in the 
flocks and helped boost output in early 
1985. Later in the year, producers cut 
orders for replacement pullets and sold 
their least productive hens. Still, egg 
production fell little, mainly because 
the rate of lay stayed very high. 

Prices improved by fourth -quarter 1985. 
Egg production during the fourth quar- 
ter likely fell 1 percent from 1984, main- 
ly because the older hens retained had a 
lower rate of lay than in 1984. 

With replacement pullets down, egg pro- 
duction in first-half 1986 maybe off 1 
percent from 1965't 2,836 million dozen. 
Production during second -ha If 1986 
may also trail 1985 by about 1 percent, 

Prices for cartoned Grade A targe eggs 
in New York were below 1984's level 
through the first three quarters of 1985, 
mainly because of increased supplies. 
Exports of egg products have been up, 
but world prices are weak. Domestic 
prices strengthened in fourth -quarter 
1985 and may average 75 to 76 cents per 
dozen, up from 67 cents in 1984, If pro- 
ducers cut output in 1986 as expected, 
prices may average 68 to 72 cents per 
dozen* up from 66 to 67 in 1985. [Allen 
Baker (202) 786-1830] 

• Dairy 

Milk production for 1986 is forecast to 
reach a record 148 billion pounds, up 3,3 
percent from 1985, assuming there is no 
change in the dairy price support pro- 
gram, no diversion or buy-out program, 
and a support price of $11.60 percwt for 
the whole year. However, dairy provi- 
sions in the pending farm bill could alter 
this outlook. Commercial use U also 
forecast to be up, likely reaching nearly 
132 billion pounds, but rising less than 
the increase in supply. Thus, OCC pur- 
chases (net removals) of the excess 
could increase to more than 16 billion 
pounds milk equivalent (fat basis) — 
nearly reaching 1983' s record 16.8 
billion. 
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Milk production gains that began last 
winter continued through the end of 

1985. In September, production was 11 
percent above a year earlier, followed by 
10-percent rises in October and No- 
vember. These record levels resulted 
from 6 to 8 percent more milk per cow 
and 3 percent more cows. The higher 
yield came from the much improved 
milk-feed price relationship and the ah- 
sence of a paid diversion program, 

The milk-feed price ratio is expected to 
remain conducive to heavy concentrate 
feeding at least through late summer 

1986. The average price paid by farmers 
for 16-percent protein dairy feed has de- 
clined since January 1984. The feeding 
rate for grain and other concentrates on 
October 1, 1985, averaged 15,9 pounds 
per cow, up 5 percent from a year 
earlier. 

Federally inspected cow slaughter 
through November 23, 1985 (47 weeks) 
totaled 6.3 million head> a 14. 9-percent 
decline from the same period in 1984. 
Dairy cow slaughter was 2.5 million 
head, down 14,7 percent f whilebeef cow 
slaughter was 3.8 million, down 15 per- 
cent. 

Some milk producers are under finan- 
cial stress. As of January l f 1985, 21 
percent of dairy farms were highly lev- 
eraged (40-70 percent debt/asset ratio) 
and 11 percent were very highly lever- 
aged or technically insolvent (a ratio 
greater than 70 percent). 

Financial pressures are not likely to be 
translated into less milk very quickly, 
though, mainly because of the lack of at- 
tractive farm and nonfarm alternatives 
for producers. While the nonfarm econ- 
omy has been generating new jobs fairly 
vigorously, they are not the Northern 
manufacturing jobs that have typically 
attracted exiting dairy farmers. 

With low feed prices, the number of 
milk cows on farms has increased since 
the end of the diversion program. How- 
ever, additional gains in the herd are ex- 
pected to be limited by cash flow prob- 
lems, lower milk prices, and some tight- 
ness in the heifer supply, For 1985, the 
average number of cows was probably 
1.6 percent above 1984. 



Milk production per cow in 1985 likely 
was 13,000 pounds, 4 percent above 1984 
and 3,3 percent above 1983. Total milk 
production for the year is estimated at a 
record 143.2 billion pounds, 5.8 percent 
greater than in 1984. Calendar 1986's 
production is projected to be 2 to 5 per- 
cen 1 1 a r ger than 1985. Bett er ma nage 
ment, new technology, and genetic ad- 
vancement will add upward pressure on 
yields, but little change in the size of 
the average cow herd seems likely. 

In 1986, the all-milk price may be 
$12.15 to $12.65 per cwt, 10 to 60 cents 
lower than 1985. For 1985, the all-milk 
price likely averaged $12 75 per cwt, 70 
cents lower than 1984, The effective 
price for 1985, $12.63 per cwt, was 32 
cents lower than 1984, 

Retail dairy prices probably will be 
stable or decline in 1986 if support 
prices remain the same. Wholesale-to- 
retail margins may be whittled down 
and wholesale prices are unlikely to 
budge from support levels. For all of 
1986, an unchanged support price would 
likely leave retail dairy prices steady to 
down slighty, following this year's 2- 
percent increase. [Clifford Carman and 
James Miller (202) 786-1830} 

CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

* Wheat 

This year's world wheat outlook 
features continued large supplies, re^ 
duced use, fewer imports, and unusual 
uncertainty in the marketplace. 

World wheat area in 1985/86, at 230 
million hectares, is down slightly from 
last year. However, yields in 1985/86 
are expected to be second only to last 
year's record. Consequently, estimated 
production of 505 million tons is down 
only 2 percent from 1984/85 T s record 
outturn. 

Area devoted to wheat in major U.S. 
competitors declined in 1985. This re- 
flected a difficult planting season in 
some cases, continued switching to oth- 
er crops, and possibly reactions to the ef- 
fects of 2 years of declining world wheat 
prices. With lower yields, total produc- 
tion among the four major competitors 
dropped over 12 million tons. However, 
most competitor countries have sizable 
stocks to draw on, minimizing the ef- 
fects of the smaller crops. 



World wheat import demand in 1985/86, 
projected at around 90 million tons, will 
be the smallest since 1979/80. Thanks 
to improved domestic harvests, many of 
the world's wheat users will need to im- 
port less in 1985/86, 

World stocks are projected to climb to a 
record 125 million tons at the end of 
1985/86, marking the fifth straight year 
of increase. The United States is ex- 
pected to hold over a third of the stocks* 
with major export competitors account- 
ing for another fifth. 

In the United States, nearly 65 million 
acres of wheat were harvested in sum- 
merand fall 1985. The 2. 4- bill ion- 
bushel crop was down about 175 million 
from 1984 and almost identical to 1983, 
The harvested yield of 37.4 bushels per 
acre was the third highest on record, 
about 2 bushels per acre below the previ- 
ous 2 years. 

Although total U.S. supplies for 
1985/86, 3.852 billion bushels, are the 
lowest since 1981/82, ending stocks next 
May 31 are projected at a record 1.742 
billion bushels. These record stocks will 
be brought on by a slight decline in 
domestic use and a 30- percent drop in 
exports from the previous year. 

Domestic food use (estimated at 660 
million bushels) continues to increase at 
about 2 percent per year, and wheat 
used for seed averages about 100 million 
bushels per year. The major factor af- 
fecting domestic use is wheat utilized 
for feed. Wheat feeding during the last 
3 marketing years averaged 379 million 
bushels per year— three times greater 
than in the 1970's and early 1980's. 
Wheat prices fell during the past 3 years 
and were relatively more favorable than 
feed grain prices. However, because of 
1985*s record feed grain crops, wheat's 
price advantage has eroded consider- 
ably, and feeding for 1985/86 is project 
ed at 350 million bushels, 15 percent 
below the previous year. 

Wheat pricesfor 1985/86 should aver- 
age between $3.00 and $320 per bushel, 
the lowest since 1978/79. However, 
since September, market prices have 
risen over 30 cents per bushel, reflecting 
some seasonal adjustment and tight 
free stocks. 
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U.S. producers planted winter wheat 
this fall without firm knowledge of the 

1986 farm program. In most areas, fall 
seeding occurred under ideal moisture 
conditions. Fall grazing in the 
Southwest will likely be the best in 
several years. These conditions point to 
high yields for the 1986 crop. Winter 
seedings may be above last year. Ap- 
parently, in much of the Hard Red 
Winter areas, only part of the seeded 
acreage is being fertilized, in anticipa- 
tion of some type of acreage reduction 
program for the 1986 crop, 

Abundant moisture conditions prevail 
in the spring wheat areas. However, 
plantings will depend heavily on the 
1986 program provisions. Therefore, the 
early outlook for the 1986 crop would 
suggest the potential for record yields 
with production limited by the 1986 pro- 
gram. [Frank Gomme (202)447-6460 
andBruce Weber (202) 447-4146] 

i Rice 

Three consecutive bumper world har- 
vests have resulted in record supplies of 
rice. Many traditionally important 
rice -importing countries have n eared 
self-sufficiency in rice production, shar- 
ply reducing import demand. Other 
former Importers have even become net 
exporters, further adding to oversupply. 
Still other importing countries have 
been forced to limit imports because of 
continuing economic difficulties. As a 
result, world rice trade is estimated to 
fall to only 11.2 and 11.4 million tons in 
calendar 1985 and 1986, the lowest 
since 1978. 

The combination of larger supplies and 
reduced demand is forcing world rice 
prices to their lowest levels, in real 
terms, since the mid- 1960*s. However, 
the U.S. loan rate is preventing U.S. 
prices from matching world prices, and 
U.S. rice has become Increasingly less 
competitive on the world market. U.S. 
exports are expected to continue their 
steady decline from the peak of 3.03 mil- 
lion tons in 1980/81 and drop to only 
1.85 million tons in 1985/86, 

U.S. 1985786 ending stocks are forecast 
to rise to 81 million cwt, 69 percent of 
use. However, CCC inventory is expect- 
ed to account for 65 million cwt, so free 
stocks will actually fall from 20 million 
cwt at the end of 1984/85 to 16 million 
at the end of the current season. 



Because U.S. rice prices are as much as 
double some foreign prices, allowing 
lower loan rates during 1986/87 could 
have a major impact on U.S. exports. 
During 1985/86, U.S. exports are expect- 
ed to total just 0.6 percent of foreign 
consumption, compared with the previ- 
ous 10-year average of 0.9 percent. If 
the United States can regain its tradi- 
tional share of foreign consumption in 
the years ahead* exports could rise to 
about 80 million cwt. However, the re- 
cent rise in production in traditional 
rice importing nations such as India and 
Indonesia will make this difficult. 
[Frank Gomme (202) 447-6460 and Terry 
Townsend (202) 786-3313] 



• QiU**dn 

U.S. soybean production exceeded 2 bil- 
lion bushels in 1985. Surprisingly, this 
bumper crop was grown on only 63.2 
million planted acres, thanks to above- 
average yields. Demand is unlikely to 
match production* however. Conse- 
quently, USDA is forecasting a record 
carryover in 1985/86 of 615 million 
bushels, and a near- record stocks- to -use 
ratio of <34. Season -average prices could 
be as low as $5.15 a bushel. 

USDA projects U,S, soybean exports to 
reach 675 million bushels in 1985/86, 13 
percent above last year, and soybean 
meal exports are forecast at 5.5 million 
tons, up 12 percent. Although exports in 
1985/86 are rising, they are well below 
levels in the early 1980 T s. Traditional 
soybean meal markets may be saturat- 
ed. Furthermore, the fact that U.S. 
gains are coming at the expense of 
South America suggests a keenly com- 
petitive market where demand is grow- 
ing slowly, if at all. 

World oilseed production, minus China 
and the United States, is expected to ap- 
proach 100 million metric tons in 
1985/86, up from about 80 million as re- 
cently as 1979/80. Of particular in- 
terest is the increase in sunflower seed 
and rapeseed. European production of 
these two oilseeds has more than dou- 
bled since 1980/81* While soybeans re- 
quire a temperate climate, sunflowers 
and rapeseed are successful at higher 
latitudes. The potential for greater pro- 
duction of oilseeds in the cooler climates 
of Europe, the Soviet Union, and Argen- 
tina will provide further competition for 
soybeans in general and U.S. soybeans 
in particular. 



The real growth potential for U.S. soy- 
beans is in the developing countries, 
particularly Latin American and the 
ASEAN nations (Indonesia, Singapore, 
Thailand, the Philippines, and Malay- 
sia). However, in the Last 2 years, con- 
sumption has stagnated in these coun- 
tries as well. The debt burden in South 
America, falling petroleum prices in the 
Middle East, and slow worldwide 
recovery from recession are limiting 
economic growth and high-protein meal 
consumption. 

The crush-for-oil situation that persist- 
ed for the last 2 years is over, U.S. soy- 
bean oil prices averaged 29.5 cents a 
pound in 1984/85, but will probably 
average between 20 to 24 cents in 
1985/86* U.S. exports could slip below 
1,5 billion pounds, the fourth straight 
year of decline. [Roger Hoskin (202) 
786-1840} 

* Cot ton 

U>S- cotton prices in Northern Europe 
averaged 40 percent above foreign 
prices. As a result, U.S. exports may fall 
from 6-2 million bales in 1984/85 to 3.1 
million in 1985/86* Domestic mill use 
will be stronger this season than last be- 
cause of an increase in cotton's market 
share. However, the improvement may 
be short-lived; retail sales are flat and 
textile imports have begun to grow 
again. 

Total use is forecast at little more than 
9 million bales this season, well below 
production of almost 14 million, Conse- 
quently, 1 985/86 ending stocks are ex- 
pected to rise to about 9 million bales. 
The resulting ratio of ending stocks to 
use (0.98) would be the worst since 
1965/66^ In the past, when the ratio ex- 
ceeded 0.5, farm prices were supported 
by the loan rate. 

Foreign production in 1985/86 is fore- 
cast at 67 million bales, compared with 
74 million last season. A favorable 
development for U.S. exports is that 
1985/86 production will likely decline in 
almost every Western Hemisphere coun- 
try except the United States. However, 
production in Europe, Africa, and the 
Soviet Union is forecast to be up this 
season by a combined 1.3 million 
bales— almost equal to the decline in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Foreign cotton consumption will rise to 
about 66 million bales in 1985/86, a 
record. Improved prospects are reported 
in the major exporting countries, while 
use in net raw-cotton importers as a 
group will fall about 150,000 bales. 
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World trade in 1985/86 is projected at 
19 million bales, down about 1 million, 
China, the Soviet Union, and Pakistan 
areexpectinggains* Chinese exports 
are forecast at a record 1.5 million bales. 

Supply and use during 1986/87 will 
depend greatly on provisions in the 1986 
cotton program. If US, prices fall suffi- 
ciently to bring the ratio of the A index 
over U.S. prices in Northern Europe 
back to the long-term average of 0.98, 
U.S. exports might rebound during 
1986/87 and 1987/88 to 9-lOpercent of 
foreign mill use. That would imply a 3- 
million-bale rise in U.S. exports. 

A drop in cotton prices would force ad- 
justments in the manmade fiber indus- 
tries, and the weighted average of all 
fiber prices could decline significantly, 
leading to an increase in mill use of U.S. 
fiber. A drop in cotton prices relative to 
prices of polyester staple could lead to a 
further rise in cotton's share of mill use. 
Cottons mill-use share in 1984 was 24.8 
percent of the 10.8 billion pounds of 
fiber used A drop in cotton prices could 
boost mill use 200,000 to 400,000 bales. 
That means total disappearance might 
rebound to 12-13 million bales by 
1987/88. 

If the target price remains at 81 cents in 
1986/87 t and loan rates and market 
prices fall, 1986 program participation 
could approach 95 percent. The 1985 
program attracted 83 percent of the 
base acreage. 

With beginning stocks of about 9 mil- 
lion bales in 1986/87 t and 15-16 million 
acres of cotton base, acreage reduction 
program! will still be necessary. Howev 
er, improvement In use would make a 
reduction in stocks possible during 
1986/87. Assuming average weather, a 
stock a -to use ratio below 0.50 might oc- 
cur within three seasons- If production 
of about 10 million bales Is desired in 
1986, a combination of acreage reduc- 
tion and cash land diversion programs 
totaling about 40 percent of area will be 
needed. [Terry Townsend (202) 786- 
33131 

* Feed Grains 

The teed grain outlook for 1985/86 is 
one of record UJS. output, diminished 
Soviet demand, and large competing 
supplies in world trade- Pricesare 
depressed, and the 1985/86 US, 
carryout is expected to top the 1982/83 
pre-PIK record. 



Global coarse grain production is ex- 
pected to reach 845 million tons in 
1985/86. 45 percent over last season's 
record. In the U.S., record crops of corn* 

sorghum, and barley are pushing total 
feed grain supplies over 321 million 
tons, of which 271 million is 1985 pro- 
duction* The 8.7-billion-bushel corn 
crop, added to carryin of 1.4 billion, 
gives a total corn supply of 10, 1 billion 
bushels for 1985/8& 

This abundance has strained available 
storage. Corn alone may tie up about 

half of the estimated 20 billion bushels 
of grain storage capacity available na- 
tionwide. 

Global use of coarse grains will reach al- 
most 800 million tons in 1985/86, nearly 
double the 1960 level and 150 million 
tons greater than use 10 years ago. 
Foreign feed use of coarse grains is ex- 
pected to grow about 1 percent this year. 

The large Soviet grain harvest, com- 
bined with record USSR forage output, 

will dampen 1985/86 increases in Soviet 
feed use. However, the decline is likely 
to be in wheat; coarse grain feeding is 
forecast at just below 1984/85's record 
80 million tons- Soviet animal inven- 
tories on November 2 showed reduced 
cattle and hog numbers but continued 
increases in poultry. 

Feed and residual corn disappearance 
for 1985/86 is projected to be around 4.3 
billion bushels* a 5 percent increase 
over 1984/85^ Over 13 million tons of 
sorghum were fed in 1984/85, more than 
anyyearsince 1978/79, and feed use is 
projected to rise slightly this season. 

Food, seed, and industrial (FSI) use con- 
tinues to mount, with a 1.5 million-ton 
rise expected for 1985/86. FSI use of 
corn has been expanding steadily, large- 
ly because of increased production of 
high fructose corn syrup and alcohol. 

World coarse grain trade (excluding 
intra-EC trade) in 1985/86 is expected 
to decline 7 percent from last year. For 
the first time in 11 years, U.S. exports 
could fall below 50 million tons, ac- 
counting for only 52 percent of world 
trade- 



The farm price of corn fell steadily from 
last April until October, when it was 
$2,12 a bushel. In October 1982, when 
conditions were similar, the farm price 
was $1.96, remaining well below the 
loan rate until the PIK program was an- 
nounced. However, only 29 percent of 
the corn base was enrolled in the pro- 
gram that year. In 1985/86, with 71 per- 
cent enrollment, 5 to 6 billion bushels 
may be eligible for CCC loans and even- 
tual forfeiture to the Government. 

Thus, the potential for free supply to 
tighten up is fairly substantial, even in 
the face of a record corn crop and near* 
record ending stock*. Recently, prices 
have strengthened. If loan placements 
are as heavy as expected, corn prices 
may show strength in the spring of 
1986, Free stocks carryout outside of 
Government-held and loan program in- 
ventories is projected to be extremely 
tight— only 77 million bushels. [David 
Hull (202) 786 1840 and Eileen 
Manfredi (202)447 891^ 

• Tobacco 

The U.S. tobacco outlook for 1985/86 is 
highlighted by large supplies of leaf and 
reduced demand for tobacco products. 
Both domestic use and exports are ex- 
pected to decline slightly in 1985/86. 
U.S. production in 1985 was down about 
12 percent from 1984. The smaller pro- 
duction more than offset higher carryin 
stocks; supplies of 5,3 billion pounds are 
2 percent lower than in 1984/85. 

The size of the 1986 crop will depend in 
part on USDA*s decision on quotas, 
Under current law, quota decisions for 
the 1986 crop have to be made by De- 
cember 31 for flue-cured and February 1 
for hurley and other kinds. Basic quota 
for flue-cured may be reduced and basic 
hurley quota may remain the same^ 

However, effective quotas are likely to 
drop below 1985 for both kinds, because 
quota carryover is lower than last year. 
The drops in effective quotas point to a 
smaller crop next summer. As in 1985, 
prices are likely to be lower than in the 
recent past, so the drop in production 
would reduce the total value of the crop. 

U.S. cigarette output likely fell to 662 
billion pieces in 1985, about 6 billion 
below 1984 and 75 billion below the 
record in 1981, Cigarette consumption 
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COMMODITY SPOTLIGHT 

The Tobacco Program — 
Past and Future 

Since the 1930'a, moat U.S. tobacco pro* 
duct ion has been under a price support 
a nd supply control program. The pro* 
gram limits production* sets minimum 
grower prices, and provides for acquisi- 
tion, storage* and eventual sale of 
surplus tobacco. 

The current program ispart of continu- 
ing Legislation under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938. Additional 
legislation signed in July 1982 set up 
the No-Net-Cost Tobacco Program. It 
requires producers to contribute to a 
fund or account covering the operating 
costs of the loan program if they want to 
be eligible for price support (the Govern- 
ment still pays administrative ex- 
penses). This legislation also gives the 
Secretary of Agriculture some flexibili- 
ty in setting support levels. 

The U.S. share of world tobacco trade 
fell from 30 percent during 1960-64 to 
18 percent in 1982, part of the reason for 
the new legislation in the early eighties* 
Rising price supports kept U.S. prices 
above world prices— In many cases, 
morethan 100 percent above. Legisla- 
tion signed in 1983 froze the 1983-85 
support prices for most tobacco types at 
the 1982 level More changes in the pro- 
gram are clearly needed, though, be- 
cause the United States is still becom- 
ing less and less competitive in the 
world tobacco market. 

World production of tobacco rose 70 per- 
cent between 1960-64 and 1982. while 
U.S. production felUO percent. U.S. 
flue-cured production was 25 percent 
lower by 1982, although hurley produc- 



tion was 30 percent higher. 1 The U.S. 
share of world production fell from 
four -fifths in the early sixties to one 
halfin 1982. In foreign countries, much 
of the incentive to increase production 
came from high U.S. support prices and 
limits on U,S. output. 

U.S. marketing quotas (that is, the to- 
bacco poundage individual farmers are 
allowed to sell each season) declined 
between 1975 and 1982. Reasons were 
reduced tobacco use per cigarette, lower 
flue-cured exports, and dramatic in- 
creases in imports of burley and flue- 
cured The basic flue cured quota 
dropped 32 percent. Burley quotas 
changed little, however, because of in- 
creased exports and a slower decline In 
domestic use. 

For about 15 years, U.S. cigarette 
manufacturers have been increasing the 
aha re of imported tobacco in cigarettes. 
Flue-cured imports accounted for less 
than 1 percent of tobacco In U.S. 
cigarettes in 1969 but rose to 18 percent 
by 1982. For burley, the increase was 
from 1 to 21 percent. Causes include the 
lower price of imports, larger supplies of 
foreign-grown tobacco* new technologies 
that permit use of lower quality tobacco 
in cigarettes, and shortages of U.S. to- 
bacco (especially burley) due to disease 
and drought in some years. 

Despite the legislative changes in 1982 
and 1983, serious problems still exist for 
the U.S. tobacco industry. Imports con- 
tinue to rise. .From 1982 to 1985, the 
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flue-cured quota dropped 24 percent and 
the burley quota fell 23 percent. Com- 
bined flue-cured and burley loan stocks 
were 160 percent higher at the begin- 
ning of 1985/86 than 3 years earlier. 
Even with several years of frozen U.S. 
support prices, exports are still being 
undercut by ample foreign supplies at 
lower prices. 

Additional legislation has been proposed 
to deal with these problems. It would 
reduce price supports initially by 30 
cents a pound. In future years, the sup- 
port level would be based on the 5- year 
moving average of market prices (two* 
thirds weight) and the change in a cost- 
of 'production index tone-third weight). 
Flue-cured and burley quotas would be 
based on (1) intended purchases by 
cigarette manufacture re. (2) average 
annual exports for t he 3 preceding 
years, and (3) the amount of tobacco . 
needed to attain specified reserve stock 
levels 

The amount of flue-cured and burley to- 
bacco that could be marketed without 
penalty would be reduced from 110 to 
103 percent of the farm marketing quo- 
ta. Manufacturers would purchase 
current burley loan stocks over 6 years 
and flue-cured stocks over 8 years. 
Much of the tobacco would be purchased 
at a discount. Buyers and growers 
would share in the contribution to the 
nonet- cost a ssessme n ts . 

If a tobacco bill like that now before ' 
Congress is signed into law, It will result 
in lower US- prices. Imports will likely 
decline and exports rise. Returns to 
growers will be lower, but assessment 
charges will be reduced because quotas 
will be more closely linked to market 
conditions and the costs will be shared 
by manufacturers 1 Venter Grise (202) 



may have fallen about 1 percent, after 
remaining stable in 1984- U.S. consump- 
tion per person 18 years and older may 
have dropped by 77 cigarettes, to 3,384. 
This would be toe lowest since 1944. 

Despite an increase in the smoking-age 
population, total consumption of 
cigarettes may decline a little again in 
1986, and per capita consumption is also 
expected to slip. Tax increases that 



raised cigarette prices significantly the 
last 3 years are a primary reason. The 
Federal excise tax was increased from 8 
to 16cent&apack on January 1, 1983, 
the first increase since 1951. The tax 
was scheduled to return to 8 cents on 
October l t 1985, but the 16-cent rate is 
expected to become permanent. 

In 1983 and 1984, 18 States raised ex- 
cise taxes about 4 cents a pack. Another 
12 States raised taxes an average of 6 
cents in 1985. State tax levies now vary 
from 2 cents a pack in North Carolina to 
28 in Maine. The combined city and 



State tax is 29 cents a pack in New York 
City and 43 cents in Chicago. Further 
State tax increases will occur in 1986. 

Antiemoking activity, including legisla- 
tion, continues to affect the industry. 
More than four-fifths of the States now 
have laws that either prohibit smoking 
in certain places or segregate smokers- 
Ten States regulate smoking in the 
workplace- Also^a large numberof 
towns and cities have some smoking re- 
strictions- The U + S + Department of 
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Health and Human Services and volun- 
tary health agencies are continuing ef 
forts to discourage smoking. Further- 
more, a number of producMiability 
suits are pending against cigarette 
manufacturers. Thecumulativeeffect 
of publicity and ordinances against 
smoking is uncertain, although it al- 
most surely accounts for some of the 
downward trend in per capita consump- 
tion. 

For a look at proposed changes in tobac- 
co legislation, see the Commodity 
Spotlight, Werner Grise (202) 786 1840} 

• Fruit 

The 1985/86 forecast of U.S. citrus pro- 
duction (excluding grapefruit in 
California's "other areas 11 ) is 11.3 mil- 
lion tons, 10 percent above last year, but 
still 31 percent below the record 1979/80 
crop. The increase is due primarily to a 
2 7 -percent gain in Florida orange 
production. 

Oranges.— U.S. production for 1985/86 is 
forecast at 154 million boxes, 16 percent 
above last season's freeze -damaged crop. 
Although opening f.o.b. prices for both 
California and Florida fresh oranges are 
moderately lower than a year ago, rising 
processor demand will probably keep 
Florida prices higher than average. Re- 
duced competition from smaller apple 
and winter pear crops will help Califor- 
nia navel orange prices. 

Barring a repeat of last season's freeze, 
the larger crop and higher juice yield 
should result in a sharply increased out- 
put of frozen concentrated orange juice 
(FCOJ) in 1985/86, FCOJ imports are 
expected to remain relatively large dur- 
ing the season. Also, more Florida 
oranges will likely be used for process- 
ing because more California navel 
oranges will be available for the fresh 
market. The total 1985/86 supply is still 
expected to be moderately above last 
year. 

Grapefruit -The 1985/86 grapefruit 
crop, excluding California's "other 

areas, 11 is forecast at 51.2 million boxes, 
down 1 percent from last season. 



Shipments of fresh grapefruit are run- 
ning well ahead of last season's pace, 
Demand for fresh Florida grapefruit is 
expected to rise because of small sup- 
plies of Texas grapefruit. Smaller 
stocks of most processed grapefruit 
products will keep processor demand 
strong and hold prices firm throughout 
the season, 

Apptes^— The final 1985 crop forecast 
was 8. 11 billion pounds, down 2 percent 
from 1984. With a smaller crop in 
Washington and stable demand, prices 
for fresh apples are expected to stay 
firm through winter 1986. Processor 
demand will be weaker than last year, 
with lower prices, while demand for 
juice apples is expected to rise. 

Grapes.— Last year's grape crop likely 
totaled 5,41 million tons, 5 percent 
above 1984. Supplies of table grapes for 
the fresh market are heavy, and prices 
sluggish, because of the weak market 
for competing uses of multipurpose 
varieties- By late November 1985, f.o.b. 
prices for Emperors were quoted at 
$6.50 a 23 pound lug in California's cen- 
tral San Joaquin Valley* compared with 
$9.00 a year ago- On the other hand, 
despite heavy supplies, the field price 
for natural seedless raisins was $810 per 
ton, up $110 from a year ago, but still 
relatively low. With continued promo- 
tional efforts, raisin shipments may im- 
prove further. 

Pears— Production in 1985 likely 

reached 674,600 tons, 5 percent below 
1964. A reduced Bartlett crop and 
smaller canned carryover stocks have 
strengthened prices of Bartletts for can- 
ning. The California Pear Growers As- 
sociation and canners recently reached 
a field price agreement of $206 a ton, 
compared with $175 last year, The field 
cash price in the Northwest is $215 a 
ton for No. 1 grade Bartletts, up from 
$187.50 last year. 

Processed noncitrus.— Supplies should be 
adequate to ample in 1985/86. Even 
though the Canned fruit pack is expect- 
ed to be down for some items, increased 
carryin stocks will still result in large 
supplies. However, prices are likely to 
remain relatively firm. Supplies of 
dried fruit, particularly raisins and 
prunes, will be adequate to ample, keep- 
ingraisinpricesweak. Thesupplyof 
frozen fruit and berries will be 
moderately larger, mainly because of 
bigger stocks of cherries and 
blueberries. 



Tree nuts. — Supplies will be adequate to 
ample during 1985/86. The almond crop 
will be sharply below last years record, 
while walnut and pecan production will 
be slightly larger. Record production of 
filberts is expected* Opening prices for 
almonds were moderately below a year 
ago. Prices of filberts and pecans are 
likely to be higher, while walnut prices 
are expected to be about the same. [Ben 
Huang (202)786-176$ 



Commercial vegetable production in 
1985 likely was between 424 and 434 
million cwt. 2 to 4 percent below 1984. 
The decline resulted from a 3- to 5- 
percent reduction in dual -purpose and 
fresh-market vegetables (broccoli, car- 
rots, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, let* 
tuce. onions, tomatoes, and honey dews' 
and a 2-percent drop in the four major 
processing vegetables (green peas, snap 
beans, sweet com, and tomatoes). 

The reduction in dual-purpose and 
fresh-market vegetables came from a 4* 
percent cut in winter acreage and a 7- 
percent drop in fall acreage, Spring and 
summer acreage rose only 2 percent. 

The 2 percent reduction in processing 
vegetables was largely due to an 8- 
percent drop in tomato acreage. The 
other three processing vegetables to- 
gether averaged up 7 percent. Snap 
bean output led the way with a 9- 
percent increase over 1984. 

Greater production of sweet corn, green 
peas, and snap beans will translate into 
larger packs and boost 1986 supplies. 
Lower domestic processings torn a to out- 
put will show up as a lower pack and 
likely reduce 1986 supply. Imports of 
processed tomatoes will partially offset 
reductions in domestic supply. 

Consumption of fresh and processed veg- 
etables in 1985 likely was between 181 
and 187 pounds per person, down from 
1984 because of lower domestic produc- 
tion. Imports, however, will probably 
add to supplies in 1986, 

Commercial vegetable producers had 
lower revenues in 1985. The drop in out- 
put, coupled with a 7-10 percent lower 
average price, reduced cash receipts 
about 10 percent from 1984. Theaver- 
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age index of prices received by growers 
for commercial vegetables during the 
first three quarters of 1985 dropped 1 1 
percent from the same period in 1984. 

Total commercial production of pota- 
toes, sweetpotatoes, and pulses in 1985 
is estimated at 437 million cwt, 1 1 per- 
cent higher than 1984. Potato produc- 
tion increased 12 percent to a record 400 
million cwt> Sweetpotato production, at 
13.9 million cwt, was up 7 percent to the 
highest level in 15 years. Dry edible 
bean output was 22.3 million cwt, up 6 
percent over 1984, though 21 percent 
below the 1980-81 export-driven aver- 
age of 28 million cwt. 

Increased supplies of potatoes, sweetpo- 
tatoes, and pulses have lowered prices 
and led to higher consumption. Con- 
sumption of these items in 1985 likely 
averaged around 135 pounds per person, 
4 percent above 1984- Ample stocks of 
processed potatoes in 1985 reduced the 
demand for fall potatoes, and higher 
processors' stocks shadow hopes for 
renewed processordemandin 1986. Po- 
tato prices in 1985/86 are likely to aver- 
age 25-30 percent below 1984/85's $5.69 
per cwt. 

Despite the record 1985 potato crop, pro- 
ducers' cash receipts dropped 10-16 per- 
cent from 1984's $1.9 billion. The lower 
receipts will lead to reduced acreage in 
1986. Withrecordsuppliesfrom last 
year to move, potato growers continue to 
be concerned with pressure on domestic 
markets from Canadian imports, and 
development of new markets. 
[ShannonR. Hamm (202) 786-1767\ 



U.S. sugar production in 1985/86 is fore- 
cast at 5950 million ton*, raw value. 
Both cane and beet sugar output will 
likely be higher. Beet production may 
reach 2.950 million tons, as increased 
acreage and good yields in the East 
offset lower acreage in the Great Plains 
and loweryields in California. Cane 
sugar production is forecast at 3-000 
million tons, up about 0.5 percent. Out- 
put in Louisiana is expected to increase 
despite recent hurricane damage. 

The nearby futures price for raw sugar 
in the U.S. market averaged 18.90 cents 
(c.i.f., New York) in November, 2.6 cents 
below the market stabilization price, 



Sugar deliveries in fiscal 1985/86 are 
forecast to drop 200,000 tons. Deliveries 
in 1984/85 were an estimated 7.531 mil- 
lion tonst refined, down 5,6 percent from 
a year earlier because of lower use in 
beverages. 

Consumption of high fructose corn syr- 
up CHFCS) in 1986 is forecast to climb 
only 100,000 tons, HFCS use is ap- 
proaching its technical limits for sugar 
substitution and faces increased com- 
petition from noncaloric sweeteners in 
its major market, the beverage 
industry. 

U.S. consumption of corn sweeteners in 
1985 is estimated at 7.7 million tons, dry 
basis, up almost a million tons from 
1984. Increased consumption of HFCS 
was responsible for most of the jump. 
HFCS consumption, 67 percent of total 
corn sweetener use, was an estimated 
5.1 million tons, up 19 percent from the 
year before. For the first time, U.S. corn 
sweetener consumption exceeded re- 
fined sugar consumption. 

World sugar prices (f.o.b- Caribbean, 
contract No, 11) averaged 5.53 cents a 
pound in November. This was up 10-4 
percent from October and up 25 percent 
from a year earlier, but still close to his- 
torical lows. Prices strengthened late in 
November because of prospects for 
much lower production In Cuba; Hurri- 
cane Kate, coming on the heels of severe 
drought, probably reduced the 1985/86 
Cuban crop to below 7 million tons, raw 
value, from 8,2 million in 1984/85, 
[David Harvey (202) 7861769] 
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1986 EXPORT OUTLOOK 

U.S. farm product exports in fiscal 1986 
are forecast at $29 billion. This would 
be 7 percent below fiscal 1985's $31.2 
billion and nearly $15 billion below the 
1981 peak. Export volume is forecast at 
a little over 120 million tons, down 4 
percent from 1985. 

Export value will slip because both 
prices and volume will likely fall 
Volume wiU be cut by continued strong 
competition from other exporters and 
large production gains by traditional 
importers. A second straight year of 
record world grain and oilseed crops will 
coincide with a less expansionary global 
economy and continued export and debt 
repayment problems in the less 
developed countries. Also, increased So- 
viet crop output will dampen U.S. export 
prospects. On the bright side, a weaker 
dollar is expected to make U.S. exports 
more competitive. 

U.S. agricultural imports in 1986 are ex- 
pected to total $20 billion. The agricul- 
tural trade surplus is forecast to drop 
$2.4 billion to $9 billion. 



Summaries are released electronically 
on the dates indicated; the full reports, 
including tables, may also be accessed 2 
to 3 days later. For details , call (301) 
982-6662. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 
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US Agricultural Export Volume 
Down Again 
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addition to continued competition from 
Argentina, Thailand, and China, 1986 
will likely see the return of South Africa 
as a net exporter, following 2 years of 
net imports. 

Oilseeds and products. — U-S. exports are 
expected to be down slightly from 1985' a 
$G,4bi11ion. Slow growth in meal 
demand, expanded oilseed production in 
a number of major importing countries, 
and large palm oil supplies are helping 
to weaken prices. However, the volume 
of soybean exports is expected to rise? 
lower Brazilian production and exports 
will enable the U.S. to recapture some 
market share. 



Cotton. — US- 1986 exports are forecast 
to reach only $1.2 billion and 800,000 
metric tons, down dramatically from 
last year's already depressed levels. 
Lower priced Chinese and Pakistani cot- 
ton is expected to cut U.S. exports to 
such key markets as Japan and South 
Korea. 

Livestock, dairy, and poultry* — US. ex- 
ports will probably remain about the 
same as last year. Livestock and prod- 
ucts are forecast at $3,3 billion, un- 
changed from 1985 and 5 percent below 
1984. Much of the 1985 decline was in 
U.S. exports of inedible tallow and pork. 



U.S. Agricultural Exports: Value by Commodity 
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Outlook by Commodity 

Wheat and flour.— These U.S. exports 
are forecast at $4 billion and 29.7 mil- 
lion ton* (wheat equivalent) for fiscal 
1986. While export volume is expected 
to be about the same as last year, a con- 
tinued slide in world and U.S. export 
prices will lead to a lO^percent decline 
in value. This will result in the lowest 
value for wheat and flour since the $3. 1 
billion in 1977> Continued gains in 
wheat production in several major im- 
porting countries and a larger Soviet 
crop are expected to cause a sharp drop 
in world import demand in 1986. 
Although wheat production is down in 
the major foreign exporting countries, 
record stocks will result in exportable 
supplies far exceeding expected import 
demand. Thus, world wheat will contin- 
ue to be a buyer's market. 

Coarse grams.— U.S. exports are forecast 
at $5.9 billion 1 down $1 billion from 
1985. Prices will likely continue to de^ 
cline, and volume, forecast at a little 
over 49 million tons, may hit its lowest 
level since 1975. The sharp reduction in 
Soviet demand will more than offset an 
expected increase In exports to some La- 
tin American and Asian countries. In 
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through June 1985- 2/ Excludes Census Bureau overreportlng errors 
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US, Agricultural Exports: Volume by Commodity 
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\J Includes corn, oats, barley, grain sorghum, rye, and products, 
Excludes Census Bureau overreporting errors totaling 535,000 tons of 
grain sorghum exports to Mexico during January through June 1985. 2/ 
Excludes Census Bureau Overreporting errors to Mexico totaling 705,000 
tons of sovbeans during December 1984 through April 1985. 



Outlook by Region 
Western Europe.— After 5 consecutive 
years of declining value, U<S< agricul- 
tural exports to Western Europe may 
stabilize in 1986 A weaker dollar and 
lower soybean supplies in South Ameri- 
ca are expected to boost U.S. sales and 
market share for soybeans and soybean 
meal, helping offset declining export 
values for most other commodities. 
However, cotton sales to the region may 
decline more than 40 percent. 

Western Europe's grain production fell 
8 percent in 1985 from the previous 
year's huge crop. But, production 
remained high and U.S. coarse grain ex- 
ports to the region may increase only 
slightly. Also, despite a decline in Euro- 



pean wheat production and quality, 
high-protein wheat gluten in the EC 
will probably continue to displace im- 
ported U + S. wheat. 

Canada- - U>S + agricultural exports to 
Canada this year may reach their lowest 
value since 1979, because of lower prices 
and st iff er competition. Greater Cana- 
dian horticultural production may also 
play a role. U.S. fresh and processed 
fruits are meeting increasing competi- 
tion from other exporters, and the U.S. 
share of Canadian cotton imports may 
fall well below its traditional 90 per- 
cent. 



Although western Canada's barley crop 
suffered from bad weather thus year, 
record corn production in eastern Cana- 
da is expected to reduce coarse grain im- 
ports from the United States. An in- 
crease in Canadian soybean crush will 
probably cut imports of U.S. soybean 
meal and oil, but could boost soybean 
shipments to Canada despite a record 
soybean harvest there, 

Japan*— US. agricultural exports to 
Japan are expected to decline slightly in 
value in 1986. Lower prices for grains 
and oilseeds and lower cotton sales will 
probably offset increased feed grain and 
soybean tonnages. A stronger yen and 
modest expansion in Japan's livestock 
sector will help boost U.S. feed grain 
sales, although Chinese competition will 
remain strong. Competition in soybeans, 
however, is ex pected to weaken in 
Japan, as it is in Western Europe, boost- 
ing U.S. market share and sales, U,S. 
cotton sales will probably fall, though, 
as yarn imports cut Japan's mill use and 
low competitor prices discourage pur- 
chasing from the United States, 

USSR-Better harvests in the Soviet 
Union this year may reduce imports of 
US, fans products by as much as 40 
percent in value. The value of Soviet 
purchases from the United States was 
nearly a record in fiscal 1985. But, im- 
proved Soviet grain production and 
quality, along with a record harvest of 
nongrain feeds and lower livestock 
numbers, will likely slash U.S. grain 
sales in 1986. 

Rebounding sunflowerseed production 
will probably mean Lower vegetable oil 
sales to the Soviets, and cotton sales will 
also fall because of strong Soviet pro- 
duction. The only significant gain an- 
ticipated is in wheat sales, which are ex- 
pected to rise to the minimum set in the 
U.S.- USSR Grain Agreement, Declining 
Soviet petroleum production and ex- 
ports will mean lesa convertible curren- 
cy to finance imports. 

Eastern Europe. — Hard currency limita- 
tions will still restrain agricultural im- 
ports. Export earnings in the region 
have been lower than anticipated, scal- 
ing back import plans and increasing 
pressure to seek lower prices. 

The value of U.S. exports to the region is 
expected to rise only marginally, despite 
a drought that cut agricultural produc- 
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U.S. Agricultural Export Value by Region 
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1/ Turkey, Cyprus, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Iran, Israel, Jordan, Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia, Q<*tar, United Arab Lmlrates, Yemen (Sana), Yemen (Aden), 
0*i»n t and Bahrain. 2/ Afghanistan, India, Pakistan, Nopal, 6an9lade$n, 
and Sri Lanka. 3/ Korea, Hoog Kong, and Taiwan. 4/ Burrr*, THatland, 
Vietnam, Laos, Kampuchea, Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia* Brunei , 
Philippines, and Kacao. 5/ Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, and Egypt. 
6/ Western Europe, Japafi, Canada, and Oceania. 



tion in several East European countries. 
U.S. wheat sales to the region are ex^ 
pec ted to decline despite increased 
needs, as East European customers pur- 
sue alternatives to high-priced U.S. 
wheat. 

China. — In 1985, U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports to China fell 65 percent, almost en- 
tirely because of lower wheat ship- 
ments. Exports may fall another $50 
million in 1986, as wheat sales slip 
again. Although China has just experi- 
enced its first drop in farm output since 
1977, supplies remain large and the 
country's total wheat imports are ex- 
pected to fall. However, small increases 
are expected again in U.S. exports of 
cattle hides and tobacco; these nongrain 
imports are rising because of China's 
more liberal economic policies. 

South Asia.— In contrast to estimates 
for most customers, South Asian im- 
ports of U.S. farm products may rise 
slightly in 1986. The main reason is in- 
creased concessional sales to Pakistan 
following drought there. Although 
India's huge wheat surplus will preclude 
wheat imports for several years, 
Pakistan's imports of U.S. wheat may 
nearly double from year -earlier ton- 
nage. Also, Pakistan's cotton produc- 
tion is expected to slip from 1985*s 
record high, boosting vegetable oil im^ 
port needs. 

India's edible oil production will also 
fall, but strong competition from Asian 
palm oil will keep U.S. soybean oil sales 
to the region below the average tonnage 
of the last 5 years. U.S. farm product 
exports to Bangladesh will be lower, as 
farm production there recovers from 
last year's flooding. 

Other East Asia. —Lower prices and 
lower cotton sales are expected to lead 
to a decline in the value of U.S. farm ex- 
ports to other East Asian countries 
(Korea, Taiwan, and Hong Kong). Qual- 
ity problems with Canada's wheat crop 
and floods in China's northeast may 
boost U.S. grain exports to the region, 
Soybean sales are expected to remain 
near last year's record tonnage, as mod- 
est increases in livestock feeding contin- 
ue. Cotton exports, however, are expect- 
ed to register a significant decline; 
Chinese and Pakistani competition is 
cutting into U.S. sales. 
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Southeast Asia*— As in 1965, higher 
domestic food production, si uggish ex- 
port earnings, and intense price com- 
petition will lower U.S. agricultural 
sales. Southeast Asia ia a net exporter 
of both food and energy, and lower prices 
have reduced earnings in both sectors. 
The subsequent weakness in economic 
growth and consumer demand will cut 
demand for U.S. agricultural products. 

Middle East— Little change is expected 
in the value of U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports; increased exports of some com- 
modities will offset declines in others. 
Wheat sales are expected to rise, be- 
cause of U.S. credit guarantees and the 
Export Enhancement Program (EEP). 
Like North Africa, the Middle East has 
been a focus for EEP activities. Crop 
production in the region has largely 
recovered from drought, and U.S. sales 
of coarse grains and soybeans will prob- 
ably decline as a result, 

The Middle East is the United States* 
largest rice market, but Thai competi- 
tion will likely hold sales to only a slight 
increase this year. Thailand's rice ex- 
ports to the Middle East have almost 
doubled since 1960, while U.S. sales 
have fallen. Falling petroleum revenues 
in recent years have driven Middle East 
buyers to lower priced suppliers, includ- 
ing the EC, Australia, and Argentina. 

North Africa*— A continued emphasis on 
boosting red meat production in Algeria 
and Egypt, plus U.S. initiatives under 
the EEP, may slightly raise the value of 
U.S. sales to North Africa in 1966, 
despite record grain production. EEP 
initiatives are being directed at North 
Africa, particularly Algeria and Egypt, 
and wheat sales to the region are ex- 
pected toclimbas a result, Ontheother 
hand, U.S. vegetable oil exports should 
fall; Egypt is increasingly turning to 
Argentina and Brazil for its imports. 



Sub+Sakaran Africa* — U>S, farm exports 
are expected to decline in 1986 after 2 
pearsof being unusually high. The re- 
turn of normal rainfall across the Sahel 
means food aid needs— which climbed 
50 percent last year— will be down 
sharply. Exports to Sudan and Ethiopia 
will probably fall but remain high by 
historical standards; large food aid ship- 
ments continue. 

Increased rain in eastern and southern 
Africa will cut U.S. feed grain sales be^ 
cause South Africa, and possibly Kenya, 
will return to exporter status. However, 
U.S. wheat shipments to the region may 
surpass 1965's record volume, largely 
because of the area's increasing demand 
and a drought in South Africa's wheat 1 
producing areas. In addition, U.S. ex- 
ports of oilseeds are expected to contin- 
ue relatively high. 

Latin America. — Lower export value is 
forecast for U.S. agricultural exports to 
Latin America. Brazil's record wheat 
crop and its trade agreement with Ar- 
gentina will probably reverse last year's 
climb in U.S. wheat exports to Brazil. In 
addition, agriculture is currently 
Venezuela's strongest sector, Tight 
financial conditions, adequate grain 
harvests, and strong Argentine competi- 
tion have also reduced the m arket for 
U>S< wheat in the Andean region. 

Hurricane damage to food production in 
the Caribbean is expected to increase 
the demand for U.S. farm products in 
1966, The United States typically sup- 
plies 40 percent of all agricultural com- 
modities imported by Caribbean and 
Central American countries. [Stephen 
MacDonald (202) 78&1621] 




Farm Income 



FINANCIAL PROSPECTS 
FOR THE FARM SECTOR 

Net farm income for 1965 likely ranged 
from $25 to $29 billion, compared with 
$34 5 billion in 1964, Assuming no ma- 
jor policy changes or weather disruption 
in the year ahead, net farm income in 
1986 is projected to range from $22 to 
$26 billion, as gross income falls more 
sharply than production expenses. 

Last year, the sharp decline in cash ex- 
penses likely outweighed the decline in 
gross cash income, so 1965 net cash in- 
come probably equaled or exceeded the 
1984 record highof $392bilUon. Net 
cash income for 1965 la currently fore- 
cast to range from $37 to $41 billion. 

Net Cash Income 

Likely Even in 1986 

Net cash income in 1986 is expected to 

be near 1965, as Government programs 

continue to support farm income. Net 

cashincome may range from $37 to $41 

billion 

The cash income positions of cash grain* 
cotton, and other field crop farms likely 
improved In 1965, because of lower ex- 
penses and continued strong Govern* 
ment payments. The cash incomes of 
cattle, hog, sheep, and dairy farms prob- 
ably gained significantly over 1964, but 
poultry and egg farms likely lost 
ground. 









Agricultural Outlo6k 



Farm Income and Cash Flow, 1982-1986 

It** 



Farm Income source*: 
I . Cash receipt* 
Crops \f 
Livestock 



Ce*h Government payment* 

Value of PIK ccrmoditi*! 

2 P Direct Government payment* 



982 


1963 


I9B4 


1985* 


I986F 




Bit If 


on dol 1 


lar* 




42.9 


156.3 


141.6 


136-140 


154-130 


72.7 


66.6 


69,1 


66-70 


64-66 


70. i 


69.4 


72.7 


67-71 


69-73 


3.5 


4. 1 


4.0 


6-9 


6-10 


0.0 


5.2 


4,5 









3.* 



13- Off-farm income 



Otfctr source* and vtit of funds: 

14. Change In loan* outstanding 6/ 7.3 

foal estate 

Non-real estate 9/ 



15. Rental Income 

16. Grois ce*h ftow (I If 14+15) 
17- Capital expenditure'. 6/ 

16- Met cash flow 1/ 6/ (16-17) 



9,3 



3. Farm-related income J/ 2.6 2.5 

4. Gros* ce*h I neon* (I +2+5) 3/ 149-0 146-1 

5. Nonrroney I near* 4/ |4.0 13.1 

6. Real i ted gross income (4+5) 163.0 161.2 

7. Value of Inventory change 1.4 -10.6 

8. Total gros* Income C6+7) 161.6 J50.6 

Production expenses; 

9. Ce*h e*p*n*es 5/ 6^ I 10-7 109-8 

10- Total e«pen*es 136.9 135.6 



Income statement I 

Net cash Income: J/ 6/ 
I I. Nominal (4-9) 

Deflated (1972$) 7/ 



Met ferm income: \J 
12. Nominal total net (8-10) 

Deflated total net (1972$) 7/ 11.9 
Deflated total net (1967$) 8/ 8.5 



37.6 33.3 



6.4 



6-9 



6-tO 



3,0 2-4 2-4 

153.3 147-152 145-150 

12.9 11-13 10-12 

166.2 158-163 156-161 

7.8 -I to 3 -4-0 

174-0 (59-164 154-159 

114. I IOB-r 12 107-11 

139.5 132-136 130-134 



ie.3 


36. 3 


39-2 


37-41 


37-41 


8.5 


17-8 


17-5 


16-18 


14-17 


!4-6 


15.0 


34,5 


25-29 


22-26 


1.9 


7-0 


15-5 


11-13 


9-M- 


8.5 


5.0 


II. 1 


8-10 


6-8 



37.9 36,8 40.0 39-43 4CM4 



7-3 


3.5 


-1-5 


-6 to ^10 


-6 to 


-2 


4.0 


2.5 


-O.S 


-3 to -6 


-5 to 


-I 


3-3 


1-0 


-0.7 


-2 to -4 


-3 to 


1 


5.7 


4.6 


5,4 


4-6 


3-6 




51.3 


46-3 


43-1 


34-38 


36^42 




13-7 


13.0 


12-5 


10-14 


9-13 





30-7 22-26 26 30 



f=Forecest as of l2/l3/85- \J Include! net OX loan*- 2/ Income from 

custom work, Machine hire, farm recreational activity, sales of fore*t 
products, and other mi*c sources- J/ Numbers In parentheses indicate the 
combination of Items required to calculate e given Item. 4/ Value of home 
consumption of farm products and Imputed rental value of farm dwellings. 5/ 
Excludes depreciation and perquisite* to hired labor- 6/ Excludes farm 
households- \t Deflated by the ttP implicit price defletor- 8/ Deflated by 
the CPI-U. ?/ Excludes CCC loans. Columns may not add up to enact totals 
because of rounding. 



Prices Will Remain Under 
Downward Pressure 
Prices received by farmers for all com- 
modities fell about 10 percent in 1985, 
the largest annual decline since 1953. 
Prices received for crops fell 13 percent, 
as near-record output and lackluster 
foreign and domestic demand combined 
to create Huge carryover stocks. In the 
absence of any fundamentally new farm 
legislation or market development, 
these stocks will also put downward 
pressure on prices through first-half 
1986. 

Total cash receipts from 1985 market- 
ings of farm products likely were down 1 
to 3 percent from 1984*s $141.8 billion, 
Crop cash receipts probably remained 
near the 1984 total as the drop in prices 
received outweighed a marketing 
volume gain caused in part by the 6- 
percent rise in crop production. De- 
clines in receipts for oil crops* rice, 
fruits, and vegetables more than offset 
increases in feed grains and miscellane- 
ous crops such as greenhouse and nur- 
sery items. 

Livestock cash receipts fell 3 to 5 per- 
cent from the strong $72.7 billion of 
1984. A 7-percent drop in prices re- 
ceived likely outweighed a small in- 
crease in production. With the excep- 
tion of milk, turkeys, and lamb T live- 
stock receipts declined. Poultry showed 
the largest loss, dropping a tenth as egg 
and broiler prices fell heavily from arti- 
ficially high levels caused by avian flu. 

Livestock Receipts 
May Climb Slightly 
For 1986, total cash receipts are expect- 
ed to decline slightly (up to 4 percent), 
with crops accounting for all of the loss. 
Livestock receipts may rise slightly; 
small gains in poultry and dairy re- 
ceipts, due to greater marketings, will 
combine with higher hog prices and re- 
ceipts. Cattle receipts in 1986 are antic- 
ipated to remain near those of 1985, as 
lower production is offset by somewhat 
stronger cattle prices. 

The decline in 1986 crop receipts will 
likely come during the second half of the 
year. Continued low prices are expected 
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to combine with a smaller output from 
the 1986 harvest to leave cash receipts 
below 1985. However, current uncer- 
tainty about the farm bill and weather 
and market conditions next year make 
forecasts for second-half 1986 tentative. 
Nevertheless, with a continuation of 
current programs and average weather, 
receipts would decline for nearly all 
commodities, but especially for wheat, 
cotton, and soybeans. 

Direct Government payments (mainly 
deficiency, diversion, storage, and con* 
servation programs) in 1985 likely to- 
taled about $8 billion, close to the $8.4 
billion of 1984- However, in 1984, $4.5 
billion of the total consisted of commodi- 
ties from the PIK program. Nearly all 
of 1985's payments were cash. 



Cash Receipts, 1982-1986 














1 t«m 


198? 


1983 




1984 


l985r 


1986F 








Bi 


1 L ion dol 1 ars 






Crop receipts \J 
Food grain* 
Food grain* & hay 
01 1 Crop* 
Other crop* 


72.7 
II.* 
17-2 
13- e 
30-Z 


69.8 
9.7 
16.2 
i3.5 
27-4 




69.1 
9-7 
16.} 
13-7 
29-2 


66- 

e 

15- 
10- 
27- 


-70 
-II 
-19 
14 
-31 


64-66 
7-10 

15-19 
9-13 

27-31 


Livestock receipts 
M&at animal* 
Poultry & egg% 
Da Try products 
Other 1 1 vestock 


70-3 
40.9 

9-6 
18-2 

\ .6 


69.4 
38.9 
10.0 
16-8 

1.8 




72-7 
40.6 
12,2 

I7i9 
1.9 


67-71 
37^1 
10-12 
17-19 
1-2 


69-73 
37-41 
10-12 

17-19 
1-3 


Total cash receipts 


142.9 


J36.2 




141.8 


136- 


140 


134-138 | 


U Includes net CCC 
F = forecast. 


loans. 


lotafs may 


not 


add because 


of 


round 


ng. 



Government Paymrnts in 1986 
May Equal Those in 1985 
The payment forecast for 1986 is not 
based on the new farm bill- It assumes 
paid land diversion (accounting for a 
quarter of the total expected payments) 
for the major program crops, as well as 
deficiency payments based on 1985 tar- 
get and loan rate limits, With these pro- 
gram and commodity price assumptions, 
direct payments in 1986 could be as 
large as in 1985. Wheat and corn farms 
will probably continue to receive a signi- 
ficant share of total payments. 

Total farm production expenses fell 3 to 
5percentin 1985from 1984'a $139.5 bil- 
lion. Prices paid byfarmersfor all in- 
puts receded 1 percent and overall input 
use contracted. Cash expenses also fell 
by 3 to 5 percent from the $114.1 billion 
of 1984. 



Prices paid by farmers may remain near 
1985, while total input use again 
shrinks- Much of the reduction in input 
use in 1986 depends on acreage planted, 
which in turn will depend partly on the 
farm program enacted. However, it is 
likely that interest expenses will contin- 
ue to fall; market interest rates remain 
near 1985, and farmers continue to 
reduce their debt expos ure, operating 
wherever possible on internally generat- 
ed cash rather than new loans. 

The overall financial picture for some 
farms may have degenerated in 1985 be- 
cause of declines in land values and 
farm equity. Nominal land values, 
which skidded an unprecedented 13 per- 
cent in 1984, likelyfell another 4 to 8 
percent in 1985, with the current point 
estimate near the top of the range. As a 



result, on December 31, 1985, farm real 
estate assets excluding operator dwel- 
lings likely stood 4 to 8 percent below 
the $639.6 billion of December 31, 1984. 
Farm real estate assets are about 
three quarters land. Muchof the 1985 
decline was again centered in the 
Midwest corn and wheat belts. Because 
of the fourth consecutive annual decline 
in real estate values, total farm assets 
on December 31, 1985, likely were $790 
to $840 billion, compared with $856. 1 
billion a year earlier. 

Value of Non-Real Estate Assets 
May Have Held Steady in 1985 
The value of non real estate assets in 
1985 probably remained even or de- 
clined slightly from the $216,5 billion of 
December 31, 1984. If values remained 
even, 1985 ended a 2-year decline. 



All major expense categories are fore- 
cast to have declined in 1985, Farm ori- 
gin inputs may have fallen 4 to 6 per- 
cent because of lower feed grain prices 
and reduced shipments of feeder cattle. 
Manufactured inputs such as fertilizer 
likely dropped 2 to 4 percent because of 
lower prices paid and reduced use. In- 
terest charges probably dropped the 
most, perhaps 5 to 7 percent. The de- 
cline reflects lower interest rates on 
outstanding debt, as well as a debt 
reduction caused in part by farmers* 
sustained effort to retire their outstand- 
ing debt- 

Production Expense* To Fall in *86 r 
As Input Use Shrinks Further 
Expenses are expected to decline again 
in 1986, but not by as much as in 1985. 



Farm Production Expenses, 1982-1986 

l.+etn 1 982 I9fi3 



Farm -origin 

Manufactured 

Interest 

Other operating I/ 

Other overhead 27 



1 984 



1985F 



I986F 



Bi I lion dollars 



3L5 


53. 1 


15-4 


30-52 


30-3* 


22-2 


2J-3 


25.1 


21-23 


20-24 


2 1. 6 


21. 4 


21.1 


19-21 


18-22 


28-2 


28.0 


29.6 


29-51 


27-31 


33-5 


51.8 


32.2 


30 32 


28-32 



Total expenses 



136.9 



155.6 



139.5 



[32-136 130-154 



J7 Includes repair and operation, hired labor, machine hire, cotton 
ginning, crop insurance and other miscellaneous operating expenses - 
2/ Includes capital con suction* property taxes, and wt r«nt to 
non-operating landlord*- F = forecast. 
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The decline was caueed partly by reduc- 
tions in the number and value of motor 
vehicles and equipment on farms (cash 
rrain farms hold 40 percent of equip- 
ment and motor vehicles on all farms)- 
The 2-year ilide was also due to reduc- 
tions in livestock and crop inventory 
values. In 1986. another decline likely 
occurred for both machinery /motor 
vehicle inventories and livestock values'. 
However, these drops probably were 
offset by increases in crop inventories. 

Farmers' Debts Felt in 1985, 
Except on CCC Crop Loans 
Total farm debt outstanding (excluding 
households) on December 31, 1986, was 
likely about even with the $198.9billion 
at the end of 1984. Excluding CCC 
loans, 1985 farm debt was 2 to 6 percent 
below 1984, as real estate and non-real 
estate debt each declined about 4 per- 
cent. 

However, a surge in CCC loan activity 
during the third and fourth quarters of 
1985 offset declines in the other debt 
categories. Cash grain farms, which ac- 
count for about 25 percent of all farms, 
hold about one third of all farm debt. 
Meat animal farms and ranches account 
for roughly another third. 

Because of the near-record crop produc- 
tion in 1985, many crop farmers eligible 
for Government programs had enough 
cash to meet current obligations and 
pay down some of their debt- Real 
estate debt likely ranged from $96 to 
$101 billion, compared with $102.9 bil- 
lion in 1984. 

If the forecast figures are correct, 1985 
saw the largest year-to-year decline in 
real estate debt since 1944, with Federal 
land banks likely realizing the biggest 
drops in loans and the greatest loss of 
market share, Life insurance com* 
panies and individual! and others may 
also have lost market share of real 
estate debt. On the other hand, the 
Farmers Home Administration and 
commercial banks increased their share 
of outstanding real estate loans. 

Non*real estate debt (excluding CCC 
loans) ranged from $82 to $86 billion in 
1985, compared with $87.3 billion in 
1984. Again, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration likely gained significant 
loan volume and market share at the ex- 
pense of other lenders, especially pro- 
duction credit associations and commer- 
cial banks. 



Farmers' Nominal Net Worth 
Fell in 1985, May Drop Again 
Total nominal dollar net worth in the 
sector likely fell in 1985 for the fifth 
consecutive year t to a range of $595 to 
$635 billion, compared with $657.2 bil- 
lion on December 31, 1984. Equity lev 
els were still greater than during 1977, 
however. This year may see another, 
though possibly smaller, decline in 
equity. 

The debt -to- as set ratio, which has been 
rising steadily the past 6 years, likely 
was 23 to 25 percent in 1985, compared 
with 23.2 in 1984 and 17.0 as recently as 
1980. The ratio of debt to net cash in- 
come probably declined in 1985 for the 
third consecutive year and may have 
given farmers some breathing room for 
debt servicing. 

Return on assets, 4.3 percent in 1984, 
likely remained about the same in 1985, 
as both returns to operators and asset 
values declined in similar proportions. 
Total returns on equity probably fell 
slightly in 1985, following a 13.2- 
percent decline in 1984, Returns on 
equity from income likely was un- 
changed, while losses likely were only 
about 4 percent, compared with the 16- 
percent decline in 1984. 

In the year ahead, assuming no major 
policy changes, total farm assets may 
slow their decline, as the sector ap- 
proaches equilibrium in this transition 
period. While assets may decline as 
much as 4 percent, total farm debte- 
es pecially real estate debt— may also 
fall, as farmers concentrate on repaying 
obligations on capital items. CCC debt 
may again rise if relatively low crop 
prices prevail and loan rates similar to 
1986's are in effect These movements 
are anticipated to reduce equity again 
and result in a small increase in the 
debt/asset ratio. 

It may be some time before agriculture 
again experiences significant price and 
income increases. However, as the ad- 
justment process now underway runs its 
course, returns on new investment in 
farming will again become competitive. 
{John Lee (202) 786-Z3QQ; Gary Lueier 
and Matt Rea (202) 786-1808] 












Food ana Marketing 

FOOD PRICES & CONSUMPTION 

In 1986, the Consumer Price Index for 
food is expected to average 2 to 4 per- 
cent higher than in 1985. For 1985, the 
index should average 2.2 percent above 
1984. The general inflation rate is ex- 
pected to remain near 4 percent in 1986, 
as it has for the past 2 years. The rate of 
growth in consumer demand for goods 
and services is expected to stay slow 
through this year, adding little strength 
to food prices. 

Smaller supplies, particularly of red 
meats, will lead to an increase of 2 to 4 
percent in the farm value of food in 
1986- Smaller supplies will also mean 
stronger retail prices for many foods, 
Food consumption is expected to de- 
crease 1 to 2 percent. 

Although lower red meat supplies and 
higher red meat prices will help boost 
the average farm value of all foods, the 
farm value of most categories besides 
red meats is expected to fall slightly. 
Barring a freeze in the fresh winter veg- 
etable growing areas, the farm value of 
fresh vegetables will decrease nearly 6 
percent because of large supplies and 
low prices for potatoes. 

The farm-to-retail price spread in- 
creased more than 6 percent in 1985. 
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Mafket Basket Statistics 



RoUtlve 
weight 


Averd 
1961 


90 


annual 
1962 


changes frtm prev 
1963 1964 


iuu* ye**r 
!«*> 1966 












Peroont 




total \ cost 
Fan* value 
Farm^to-r«tai 1 
price spread 


100 
53 

67 


7,7 

2,8 

10. *> 




3.6 
b,0 


0,9 3,9 
-2-2 5,4 

2.3 3.2 


1,2 1 to 5 
-7.0 2 to 4 

V2 1 to 5 


\9Qb prel iminary; 


1986 forecast. 











This was the largest increase in 4 years, 
reflecting lower farm prices for many 
foods but slightly higher retail prices. A 
slight rise in the cost of marketing food 
accounted for a portion of the 1985 
growth in the spread. 

The wider spread in 1985 suggests some 
recovery in food industry profits, follow- 
ing the recession of the early 1980'b, 
when some food processors were suffer- 
ing severe losses. In 1986, the farm -to- 
retail spread will rise at about the same 
rate as the general rate of inflation. 

Outlook by Commodity 

Beef and pork. —Cattle prices were 
depressed for most of 1985. Supplies of 
beef were large, and retail prices edged 
down each month from January through 
September. With large beef supplies at 
lower prices* pork prices remained about 
level, even though pork supplies were 
slightly below 1984. Cattle and hog 
prices are likely to strengthen in 1986, 
pushing the farm value of meats up and 
puttingpressure on retail prices. Retail 
meat prices will likely rise 3 to 5 percent 
in 1986, as meat consumption drops 5 to 
6 percent below 1985. 

Poultry.— Even with larger supplies, re- 
tail prices for poultry decreased only 
about 1 percent in 1985, suggesting 
strong consumer demand. In 1986, poul- 
try production is expected to expand 
again. However, higher prices for red 
meats will likely cause consumers to 
shift to lower priced poultry, keeping re- 
tail poultry prices about level with 1985. 
Per capita poultry consumption in- 
creased about 3 percent in 1985, and 
will likely gain another 3 to 4 percent in 
1986. 



Eggs*— Eggs played a role in the de- 
crease in the farm value of food in 1985. 
The farm value of eggs last year likely 
averaged more than 30 percent below 

1984, when supply disruptions caused by 
the avian flu pushed both farm and re- 
tail prices to record highs, In 1985, re- 
tail prices for eggs averaged about 18.5 
percent below 1984. Eggs account for 
1.3percentoftheCPIforfood- In 1986, 
retail prices of eggs may rise 3 to 5 per- 
cent, as producers cut output in hopes of 
more favorable returns. 

Dairy products-— Prices for dairy prod- 
ucts were 1.9 percent above 1984 in 

1985. Most of the increase was for high- 
ly processed products, particularly 
cheese and ice cream. The CPI for dairy 
products is forecast to remain un- 
changed in 1986. Similarly, per capita 
consumption of dairy products rose less 
than 1 percent in 1985 and will do the 

I same in 1986. 

Fats and oils.— Retail prices of fats and 
oils rose 3 percent in 1985, despite a 
drop in soybean prices. In 1986, retail 
prices are expected to rise 2 to 4 percent, 
and consumption is forecast to fall 1 to 2 
percent- Smaller suppiies of animal fats 
will heighten demand for vegetable oils 
in the frying and baking industries, bid- 



Major Costs of Food Marketing 



ding up prices for oil used in retail 
products 

Fresh fruits- —Because of smaller sup- 
plies, fresh fruit prices increased about 
11 percent in 1985. Freeze -damaged 
citrus trees take time to heal and sup- 
plies of some fruits are likely to be small 
again in 1986, causing higher retail 
prices and little or no growth in con- 
sumption from 1985. 

Fresh vegetables— Fresh vegetable 
prices in 1985 likely averaged a little 
over 5 percent below 1984. Large potato 
supplies in fall 1985, along with low 
prices, tended to hold down average 
fresh vegetable prices for the year. 
Large potato supplies in 1986, combined 
with plentiful supplies of other fresh 
vegetables, will push prices 3 to 5 per- 
cent below 1985, barring a freeze. Con- 
sumption of domestically produced veg- 
etables in 1985 was only fractionally 
above a year earlier, but 1986 vegetable 
consumption is expected to increase 1 to 
2 percent. 

Cereals and bakery products. —Since ce* 
reals and bakery products are more pro- 
cessed than other categories of foods, 
their retail prices are more responsive to 
changes in marketing costs- Retail 
prices for cereals and bakery products 
increased about 3.5 percent in 1985 and 
are expected to increase 2 to 4 percent in 
1986. 

Consumption of wheat flour, pasta, and 
com meal products is expected to in- 
crease 1 to 2 percent in 1986, as it did in 
1985. The growth can be attributed to 
stronger demand for Italian and other 
ethnic foods. Recommendations by the 
National Cancer Institute and other 
groups to increase intake of fiber and 
grain products may also be boosting con- 
sumption of these products. [Ralph Par- 
lett and Karen Bunch (202) 786 187CA 



Av, annual change from previous year 
1983 1964 1965 1966 











Percent 






Food marketing costs 
Labor 
Packaging 
Fuel & power 
Transport. 




3 
4 
2 


1 


4 

3 

10 

1 
4 




1 



3 

-3 

1 


1 to 2 
1 to 2 
3 to 4 
to 1 
to 1 


1985 preliminary; 1986 


forecast 
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Recent Publications 



USD A 'a Economic Research Service 

publishes a number of research reports, 
statistical supplements, handbooks, and 
other periodicals that may be of interest 
to Agricultural Outlook readers 

New Reports - GPO 

The following reports are available FOR 
SALE ONLY from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
Order by report title and number. Make 
checks payable to Superintendent of Do* 
cuments. Prices subject to change- Bulk 
discounts available. For faster service 
or further information call GPO's order 
desk at (202) 783 3238 and charge your 
purchase to your VISA, MasterCard, 
Choice, or GPO Deposit Account. 

Food Consumption, Prices* and Expend- 
itures, 1964 84. SB-736- December 
1985. (Price $4.25.) Stock Number: 
001-019-00423-1. 

A Quarterly Model of the Livestock In- 
dustry^ TB-1711. December 1985. 
(Price J1.50J Stock Number: 001* 
019-00414-2. 

Differing Effects of Farm Commodity 
Programs on Land Returns and Land 
Values. AER-544. November 1985, 
(Price ?100.) Stock Number: 001- 
019-00420-7. 



Upcoming Crop Reporting 


Board Releases 


1 The following list gives the release dates 


1 of the 


* major Crop Reporting Board re- 


ports that will be issued by the time the 


March Agricultural Outlook comes off 


press 




, January 


3 


Egg Products 


6 


Celery 




Dairy Products 


7 


Poultry Slaughter 


9 


Vegetables 


10 


Crop Production 




Small Grains 


13 


Turkey Hatchery 




Turkeys 


15 


Potato Stocks 




Milk Production 


P 1 


Catfish 


24 


Cattle on Feed 




Livestock Slaughter 




Cold Storage 


27 


None it rue Fruits/ 




Nuts— Annual 




Peanut Stocks & 




Processing 


28 


Eggs* Chickens, & 




Turkeys 




Layers & Egg Production- 




Annual 


29 


Sheep & Goats 


31 


Agricultural Prices 


Febr 


nary 


3 


Dairy Products 


4 


Egg Products 




Poultry Slaughter 


5 


Agricultural Resources 




Fertilizer & Energy 


6 


Celery 


10 


Crop Production 




Crop Prod. — Annual 




Cattle 




Rice Stocks 


12 


Turkey Hatchery 


13 


Vegetables 


14 


Milk Production 




Cattle on Feed 




Potato Stocks 


V 


Prospective Plantings 


19 


Crop Values 




Sugar Market Statistics 


20 


Catfish 


21 


Livestock Slaughter 




Cold Storage 




Farm Labor 


25 


Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 


27 


Peanut Stocks & Processing 


28 


Capacity of Refrig, 




Warehouses 




Agricultural Prices 



Bringing 
Government 
Information, 
to You 




Information from the 
Federal Government on 
subjects ranging from 
agriculture to zoology is 
available at Depository 
Libraries across the 
nation. 

You can visil these 
libraries and use the 
Depository collection 
without charge. 

To find one in your 
area, contact your local 
library or write to the 
Federal Depository 
Library Program, Office 
of the Public Printer, 
Washington, DC 20401. 




Federal Depository 
library Program 

Tilts program is supported by The Advertising Council 
and is a Put** service ot rh* pubfacabon. 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Date 



Key statistical Indicators of the food and fiber sector. 



1964 



L985 



1 986 





Annual 


Prices received by farmers (1977 100) 


142 


Livestock 4 products 


146 


Crop* 


IJ8 


Price* P*id bv farmers, <l977xalOO) 




Prod, Items 


155 


ConiTod it i os & service*. Int., 




taxes, i **ges 


164 



Cash receipts 1/ tt bit. J* 141 

Livestock tt fail.) '3 

Crops i% bil.) 69 

Market beshart (1967-100) 

Retail cost 279 

Term value 255 

Spread 293 

Farm welje/retail cost ID 14 

Retail prices {1967*100) 

food 303 

At hone 292 

Away-from home j 333 

Agricultural exports (f btk) 2/ 38.0 

Agricultural imports (f bil.) U 18.9 

Livestock & products 

Livestock & predicts (1974^100) 3/ 114.9 

Beef (mil. lb.) 23,418 

Pork (mil. lb.) 14,720 

Veal (ail* lb.) 4/9 

Laflfc I etltton (mil. lb.) 3/1 

Red rm d t* UN. lb.) 38,988 

Broilers (mil. lb.) 12,999 

Turkeys (all. lb.) 2,574 

Total meats & poultry tmi I. lb.) 54,561 

tygs (mH. di.) 5,706 

Milk <bil. lb.) 135.4 

Choice stoors, Omaha (t/ewt.) 65. 34 

Barro** t gilt* t 1 markets U/cwt.) 48.86 
Brollors whols^alo, L2-city 

weighted <*wg. draped Ccts./lb.) 55.6 

Turkiyys-wholatsale, H.I-, 8*16 lb. 

honw dressed (cts./lb.) 74.4 

Eggs, 6-Y. Gc. A lar«, (cts./di.) 80.9 

Milk, all at farm ttTcwt.) 13.45 



I 

135 
4 44 
126 

1*4 

164 

136 
72 
66 



284 

250 

304 

33 



309 
29B 
341 



8.9 
5.5 



112.4 
5,691 
3,618 
119 
93 
9,521 
3,729 
482 
13,232 
1,430 
33.6 
62.24 
47.32 

51-5 

68.9 
61.7 

13.67 



II 

129 
155 
124 

152 

164 

134 
68 
67 



2B2 
237 

309 

31 



510 
297 
346 



6.7 

5.0 



50.7 

65.1 
60.0 
12.50 



Ml 

122 

129 
115 

149 

163 

136 
68 
63 



782 

225 

316 

30 



310 
296 
349 



IV F Annual F 



125 
J56 

M3 

149 

163 

147-151 
70-74 
75-79 



283 

Z37 

504 

31 



311 
297 
35 1 



128 
136 
M9 

151 

164 

116-140 
67-7* 
66-70 



283 
237 

306 
31 



5.6 
4.6 



8.5 
4.7 



1 F 

127 
138 
116 

148 

162 

133.137 
68-72 
63-67 



785 

240 

505 

31 



1 1 F Annua I F 



310 
297 

347 

31.2 
19.7 



120.1 


121.2 


118.8 


II8.L 


5,917 


6, 166 


5,725 


23,499 


3,741 


3,552 


3, BOO 


14, 711 


120 


126 


125 


490 


83 


85 


88 


349 


9,B6I 


9,929 


9,738 


39,049 


3,513 


3,472 


3,370 


13,564 


628 


853 


850 


2,813 


14,002 


14,254 


13,958 


55,446 


1,406 


1,408 


1,460 


5 ,704 


37.2 


36.7 


35.7 


143.2 


W-66 


52.17 


62-63 


58-59 


43.09 


43.62 


45^6 


4A-45 



50.9 50-51 



77-9 
68-3 
12.17 



90-91 

75-76 
12.55- 
12*75 



313 
299 
353 



50-51 

75-/6 
66-67 

12.70- 
12.80 



128 
140 
116 

149 

lt>4 

128-132 
66-70 
60-64 



128 
140 
116 

148 

164 

134-138 
69-73 
64 6fl 



28/ 786-291 

239 242-246 

30b 311-317 

31 32 



3 16 
301 
358 



8.0 
5_5 



115. 1 
5,500 
3,600 

115 

82 
9,297 
3,350 

13,172 
1,415 

36.5 
60-64 
45-49 

48-52 

60-64 

68-72 

12.40- 
12.80 



6.0; 



119. 8 

5,475 

3,675 

105 

76 

9,331 

3,650 

660 

13,641 

1,400 

38,8 
63-69 
A3-49 

48-54 



316-372 

300-306 
35/-J64 

29 
20 



I 18.3 

22,1/5 

14,600 

460 

Jl* 

37,550 

14,700 

2,985 

54,735 

5,655 

148.0 
61 6/ 
45-51 

47 53 



57-63 60-66 

65-/ 1 67.73 

II. B5- 12.15- 

12.45 12.65 



3.00-3.20 
2.35-2.55 

5.00-5.30 



Crop prices at the farm 4/ 
■W (t/bu.) 3.38 2.9Z 3.27 2.99 

Corn a/bu.) 2.65 2.64 2.6/ 2.44 

Soybeans U/tw.) 5.85 5.84 5.73 5.17 

Upland cotton (cts./ibj 5/ 57.5 52.6 58-3 57.2 

1/ Quarterly cash receipts are seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 2/ Annual data are based on Qct.-Sept. fiscal years ending with 

the indicated year. 3/ Index of production weighted by prices in 1974. 4/ Quarterly prices ar^ simple averages; annual prices are for 

rnarketing year beginning in year indicated. 5/ Weighted average. F - Forecast. Numbers may not add to totals due to rounding. 
•Seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 
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Farm Prices: Received and Maid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 



Annua! 



1964 



1965 



Prices received 
Al I farm products 
A I I crops 
Food grains 
Feed grains & hay 

Feed grains 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oi I -bear ing crops 
Fruit 

Fresh market 1/ 
Commercial vegetables 

Fresh market 
Potatoes 2/ 
Livestock & products 
tfeat animals 
Oai ry products 
Pou I try & eggs 
Prices paid 

Commodi ties & services, 

interestj taxes, & wage rates 
Production items 
Feed 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 

Ferti I izer 

Agricultural chemicals 
Fuels & ©rwgy 
Form £ fTtitor Suppl ies 
Autos & trucks 

Tractors & *e1 f -propel led machinery 
Other machinery 
Bui I ding & fencing 
Farm services & cash rent 
Interest payable per acre on farm real estate debt 
Taxes payable per acre on farm real estate 
Wage rates (seasonally adjusted) 
Production items, interest, taxes, & wage rates 



1962 


1965 


1964 


Nov 

1 


June 
1977^100 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov p 


133 


J 34 


142 


136 


128 


126 


121 


121 


123 


126 


121 


127 


138 


129 


122 


121 


114 


112 


1 1 1 


1 14 


146 


148 


143 


143 


129 


123 


122 


126 


128 


129 


120 


145 


146 


126 


130 


125 


MB 


1 1 1 


J 05 


1 10 


120 


146 


148 


126 


130 


126 


118 


109 


104 


108 


92 


104 


I0B 


102 


95 


96 


93 


91 


94 


94 


155 


155 


153 


160 


157 


157 


I4B 


157 


157 


t54 


B6 


102 


109 


93 


87 


84 


78 


76 


74 


75 


175 


122 


197 


240 


185 


184 


173 


187 


192 


E95 


186 


123 


214 


265 


198 


197 


184 


200 


205 


207 


126 


130 


135 


106 


100 


128 


121 


113 


111 


123 


120 


129 


133 


97 


89 


125 


117 


105 


103 


1 19 


125 


123 


157 


116 


166 


150 


111 


93 


93 


92 


145 


14 1 


146 


143 


134 


130 


I2B 


128 


t34 


138 


155 


147 


l5t 


146 


142 


136 


133 


129 


138 


143 


140 


140 


139 


147 


125 


125 


125 


127 


130 


131 


110 


118 


135 


127 


1 14 


1 14 


117 


127 


123 


133 


157 


160 


164 


164 


[64 


163 


163 


162 


162 


163 


150 


153 


155 


153 


151 


150 


150 


148 


148 


149 


122 


134 


135 


123 


117 


115 


112 


110 


106 


110 


164 


160 


154 


154 


155 


147 


148 


143 


I4B 


151 


141 


141 


151 


156 


150 


150 


150 


154 


154 


154 


144 


137 


143 


141 


13b 


135 


135 


135 


130 


130 


119 


125 


128 


129 


J 28 


128 


128 


128 


J 28 


128 


210 


202 


201 


200 


204 


204 


203 


203 


202 


205 


152 


152 


147 


147 


147 


146 


145 


145 


144 


144 


159 


170 


182 


189 


194 


194 


193 


193 


195 


199 


165 


174 


181 


182 


177 


177 


177 


174 


174 


174 


160 


171 


100 


183 


184 


184 


184 


164 


184 


184 


155 


138 


138 


137 


136 


136 


136 


136 


156 


135 


145 


146 


148 


148 


152 


152 


152 


152 


152 


152 


241 


250 


251 


251 


250 


250 


250 


250 


250 


250 


124 


129 


132 


132 


13b 


135 


135 


135 


135 


135 


144 


148 


150 


150 


158 


154 


154 


!54 


150 


150 


155 


159 


161 


159 


159 


157 


157 


156 


155 


156 



Prices received i I9IO-14H0O) 

Prices paid, etc. (Parity index) (1910-14=100) 

Parity ratio 3/ 



609 614 649 623 585 575 554 551 560 577 

1,078 1,104 1,127 1,125 1,129 1,124 1,122 1,117 1,116 1,122 

57 56 58 55 52 51 49 49 50 51 



1/ Fresh market for noncitrus and fresh market and processing for citrus. 2/ Includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible; 
beans- 3/ Ratio of index of prices received te index of prices paid, taxes, and wage rates, (1910-14=100). 
p = pret iminary. 



Jcniy?ry-Feb ri j-<-' 19S6 
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Prices received by farmers, T U*S. average 



Annual 1 



1984 



1965 





1962 


J963 


1984 


Nov 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov p 


Crops 

Al 1 wheat (t/bu.) 


3.52 


3.58 


3.46 


3.45 


3.09 


2.93 


2.89 


3.00 


3.09 


3. H 


Rice, rough (t/c*t.) 


8. 36 


8-31 


8.32 


8.13 


7.83 


7.54 


7.84 


7.81 


7.6B 


7.66 


Corn <t/bu.> 


2-37 


2.99 


3.05 


2.55 


2.63 


2.60 


2.44 


2.28 


2.12 


2.22 


Sorghun ($/c*t.) 


4*00 


4.89 


4.60 


4.04 


4.53 


4.05 


3.B4 


3-28 


3.30 


3.51 


All hay, baled C$/ton) 


69.17 


73.66 


76.08 


72.30 


71.80 


68.80 


66.90 


67.10 


66.00 


66.00 


Soybeans (t/bu.) 


5.78 


6.73 


7-02 


6.01 


5.62 


5.42 


5.09 


4.99 


4.85 


4.92 


Cotton, Upland (cts./lb.) 


55.5 


62.9 


65.5 


62.0 


5/.5 


58.0 


56.0 


55.0 


56.7 


56.7 


Potatoes It/ewt.) 


5. JO 


4.97 


6.45 


4.60 


6.94 


6.04 


4.18 


3.58 


3.59 


3.42 


Dry edible beans (t/cwt.) 


16.82 


18.22 


20.43 


19.20 


19.20 


19.80 


19. JO 


16.60 


16.80 


(8.00 


Apples for fresh use Ccts./lb.) 


15.3 


13.2 


16.7 


17.3 


12.3 


17.5 


18.2 


17.7 


17.3 


17.5 


Pears for fresh use (t/ton) 


300 


280 


218 


307 


550 


-» 


278 


258 


332 


374 


Oranges, all uses (t/box) 1/ 


6.61 


3.36 


9.0* 


10.38 


7.78 


5.72 


4.74 


5.01 


5.11 


5./6 


Grapefruit, all uses (t/box) 1/ 


2.06 


1.99 


3.05 


4.24 


4.19 


5.86 


5.13 


6.07 


4.01 


3.19 


Livestock 






















Beef cattle <t/cwt.) 


57.00 


55.83 


57.56 


54.80 


53.60 


50.20 


49.40 


49. JO 


52.10 


55.00 


Calves Ct/cwt.) 


60.18 


62.13 


60.23 


59.40 


62.60 


60-00 


61.40 


58.30 


60.20 


61.10 


Hogs (t/c*t.) 


53.99 


46.23 


47.61 


47.00 


44.60 


45.80 


42.50 


39.70 


43.10 


42.40 


Larrtos (t/cwt.) 


54.55 


55-47 


60.33 


63.30 


69.70 


70.80 


70-80 


70.20 


67.80 


67.30 


AH milk, sold to plants Ct/cwt.) 


13.59 


*3.57 


13.45 


14-30 


12.10 


12.10 


12.10 


12.30 


(2.60 


12.70 


Milk, manuf. grade Ct/cwt.) 
8roi lers (cts./Tb.) 


12.66 


12.63 


12.54 


13.30 


11.30 


N.00 


1 1.10 


1 1.40 


11.70 


11.80 


26.8 


28.5 


33.7 


50.9 


3kl 


30.6 


28.7 


31.6 


27.7 


31.8 


Eggs (cts./doz.) 2/ 


58. 5 


63.1 


70.2 


61.9 


53.2 


52.8 


57.8 


62.2 


63.5 


66.2 


Turkeys (cts./lb.) 


37.5 


36.5 


46.6 


56.3 


41.4 


44.6 


48.3 


51.8 


57.0 


58.4 


Wool (cts./lb.) J/ 


68.0 


61.5 


76.5 


67.5 


72.5 


67.9 


62.5 


61.3 


70.1 


56.6 



1/ Equivalent gn-troe returns. 2/ Average of all eggs sold by producers Including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. 
3/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments. *Celendar year averages, p - preliminary. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Annua I 



1984 



1965 





1964 


Oct 


H^ 


Apr 


Hay 

1967: 


June 
,100 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Ctet 


Consular price Index, all Items 


3M.I 


315.3 


318.8 


320.1 


321.3 


322.3 


322.8 


323.5 


324.5 


325.5 


Consumer price Index, less food 


311.3 


316.1 


319.1 


320.8 


322.4 


323.6 


324.2 


325.0 


326.2 


327.4 


All food 


302.9 


304.4 


309.7 


309.6 


308.9 


309.3 


309.5 


309.7 


309.9 


309.8 


food &vt$y from horns 
Food at home 


333.4 


336.6 


342.6 


343.9 


345.1 


346.9 


347.3 


348.4 


349.9 


350.3 


292.6 


293.4 


298.4 


297.7 


296.2 


296.0 


296.2 


295.9 


295.6 


295.3 


feats 1/ 


268.1 


267.1 


269.5 


266.4 


263.4 


263.0 


262.7 


261.2 


260.4 


261.2 


Beef & treat 


275.6 


271.3 


275.3 


273.7 


269.0 


267.4 


264.7 


261.8 


26! _l 


263.2 


Pork 


252.5 


255.0 


256.5 


249.0 


247.8 


248.6 


253.1 


253.8 


252.1 


249.9 


Poultry 


218.5 


214.0 


217.3 


216.7 


213.6 


216.0 


214.7 


213.9 


215.9 


214.3 


Fish 


386.8 


390.6 


403.3 


402.8 


395.8 


397.2 


402.7 


406.1 


408.6 


407.9 


Eggs 


209.0 


177.8 


172.1 


169.9 


159.9 


158.3 


168.4 


171.0 


185.7 


187.4 


Dairy products 2/ 


253.2 


256.1 


258.9 


2*6.3 


258. 4 


257.8 


257.8 


257.4 


256.0 


257.1 


Fats A oi Is 3/ 


288.0 


294.9 


294.9 


294.0 


294.0 


296.0 


297.8 


297.1 


294.8 


291.2 


Fruits & vegetables 


317.4 


318.4 


332.1 


333.2 


330.3 


329.0 


328.9 


326.3 


319.9 


317.1 


Fresh 


330.3 


329.3 


352.1 


353.5 


346.9 


343.9 


343.1 


337.4 


326.2 


322.1 


Processed 


306.1 


309.2 


313.0 


313.8 


315.0 


315.5 


316.1 


316.9 


3i5.9 


314.4 


Cereals & bakery products 


305.3 


308.7 


314.4 


314.8 


315.9 


317.3 


317.3 


3J8.5 


319.2 


318.9 


Sugar & s Moots 


589.1 


393.3 


394.8 


396.1 


397.6 


398.3 


400.2 


401.8 


401.1 


402.6 


Beverages, nonalcoholic 


443.0 


446.8 


454.0 


454.0 


454*1 


451.5 


448.2 


449.6 


452.8 


454.1 


Apparel cormodltles lass footgear 


183.2 


189.2 


187.6 


168.2 


187.3 


186.3 


184.1 


187.3 


192.6 


194.0 


Footgear 


209.5 


212.9 


213.1 


213.2 


213.2 


213.9 


211.4 


210.3 


210.9 


212.3 


Tobacco products 


310.0 


314.6 


323.7 


324.0 


324.1 


324.8 


330.0 


331.5 


332.8 


334.4 


8everege$ a alcoholic 


222.1 


224.2 


226.5 


226.7 


227.7 


227.8 


227.8 


228.9 


229.3 


236.4 



1/ 8eet, veal, lamb, pork, and processed meat. 2/ Includes butter* 3/ Excludes butter. 
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Producer price indexes, U.S., average (not seasonally adjusted! 



Annua* 



1964 



19Gb 



1962 


1963 


1964 


Oct 


lUy 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 










,967=100 










280.7 


285.2 


291.1 


291.5 


294.2 


294.0 


294.8 


293.5 


290.2 


294.8 


259.5 


261.8 


275.3 


271.1 


269.5 


268.7 


271.7 


269.5 


266-5 


268.7 


256.9 


251.2 


252.8 


272.5 


244.5 


242.1 


239.2 


269.4 


249.9 


244.0 


246. 5 


248.9 


278.5 


242.7 


257.9 


245.3 


286.6 


234.9 


212.1 


206.4 


178.7 


n.a. 


210.8 


179.9 


150.2 


147.7 


164.0 


168.9 


188.3 


191.1 


275.4 


285.7 


299.0 


302.9 


309.6 


31 1.4 


513.3 


315.3 


316.1 


317.9 


250.6 


236. 7 


2J6.7 


224.9 


222.2 


224.2 


228.9 


220.9 


213.9 


224.9 


245.0 


256.7 


236.9 


220.1 


2*7.3 


218.9 


214.4 


204.1 


200.2 


214.5 


251.1 


227.6 


226.2 


216.4 


21*. 6 


216.1 


238.7 


229.4 


213.8 


227.4 


178.7 


185.0 


206.1 


196.8 


*89.7 


196.5 


197.3 


194.8 


201.9 


199.2 


422.4 


448.2 


485.3 


5*5.4 


533.9 


437.3 


463.0 


481.9 


486.1 


486.3 


248.9 


250-6 


251.7 


256-7 


250.1 


249.4 


248.0 


247.5 


246.2 


245.5 


274.5 


277.4 


294.3 


295.5 


297.7 


3O0.7 


299.1 


301.0 


296.4 


294.7 


234.4 


256.1 


311.5 


316.2 


310.5 


507.6 


301.4 


280.7 


270.6 


262.6 


287.8 


291.4 


294.* 


295.0 


299-0 


299.0 


299.0 


297.6 


294.7 


299-4 


197.8 


205.0 


209.9 


210.5 


213.6 


21 1.4 


214.7 


212.3 


214.6 


215.4 


319.1 


327.4 


340.5 


548.2 


346.1 


342.4 


343.3 


343.4 


343.8 


346.6 


f94.4 


(97.4 


201.3 


200.5 


203.8 


203.9 


204.1 


204.7 


205.1 


205 J 


245.0 


250 J 


251.7 


252.2 


253.9 


257.5 


257.2 


258.5 


259.3 


259.6 


323.2 


365.4 


399.5 


406.8 


420.7 


420.7 


435.9 


436.0 


436.0 


435.8 


310.4 


312.3 


320.0 


320.1 


319.9 


319.3 


318.6 


317.8 


3*7.9 


317.8 


255.1 


258.4 


271.1 


267.6 


261.9 


262.0 


260.6 


253.4 


250.2 


252.3 


183.4 


186.4 


185.2 


184.9 


184.3 


162.3 


179.1 


176.3 


178.4 


180.8 


161.3 


172.0 


173.5 


172.0 


(66.1 


(66.4 


165.7 


165.7 


165.1 


163.7 


160.1 


193.8 


262.1 


256.9 


255.8 


266.4 


239.0 


190.9 


186.2 


180.5 


319.5 


323.6 


330.8 


319.6 


309.1 


505.6 


303.7 


295.5 


292.4 


298.0 


247.8 


252.2 


259.5 


244.9 


236.3 


233.7 


231.9 


221.4 


215.9 


224.5 


253.7 


262.1 


278. * 


266.8 


250.9 


254.0 


275.4 


260.9 


239.3 


233.5 


210.9 


240.4 


239.7 


219.0 


214.1 


212.7 


204.9 


185.1 


181. 1 


176.3 


257.8 


243.1 


251.8 


233.9 


227.7 


226.7 


224.0 


211.6 


198. 5 


226.2 


191.9 


206.5 


240.6 


219.2 


214.6 


223.6 


227.6 


216.0 


244.5 


225.2 


202.9 


227.0 


228.4 


202.8 


202.8 


199.1 


201.7 


194.5 


191. 1 


191-3 


282.5 


282.0 


278.3 


286.7 


264.9 


259.6 


256.1 


255.1 


255.9 


256-0 


214.5 


245.3 


253.3 


217.2 


214.7 


211.4 


206-7 


190.1 


187.3 


175.7 


311.5 


300.1 


306.0 


310.2 


310.2 


310.2 


3*0.2 


310.2 


310.2 


310.2 


269.9 


274.2 


272./ 


290.1 


276.4 


276.4 


276.4 


259.6 


276.4 


275.9 


278.5 


315.9 


312.0 


509.6 


501.9 


305.2 


303.0 


296.7 


288.8 


272.8 


299.3 


303.1 


310-3 


309.4 


309.8 


309.2 


309.0 


507.2 


505.8 


5OB.0 


312.3 


315.7 


322.6 


323.2 


325.3 


324.8 


324.3 


323.6 


322.5 


324.4 


254.4 


257.5 


269.2 


266.6 


264.3 


262.6 


265.5 


262.2 


258.8 


260.6 


248.9 


253.9 


262.4 


255.8 


250.2 


249.1 


250.0 


244.4 


241.4 


245.3 


242.4 


248.2 


255.8 


240.1 


230.4 


229.4 


229.2 


218.0 


2*2.9 


219.5 


251.5 


255.9 


265.0 


263.3 


260.0 


258.8 


260.5 


257.9 


256.0 


258.4 


253.8 


261.0 


270.5 


272.7 


278.0 


279.9 


279.2 


279.9 


280.4 


282.2 


269.7 


292.8 


301.2 


500.2 


294.4 


294.4 


293.9 


292.2 


290.6 


286.6 


256.9 


263.6 


273.1 


276.8 


276.9 


275.5 


276.4 


275.6 


276.7 


277.7 



Finished goods 1/ 
Consumer foods 

Fresh fruit 

Fresh & dried vegetables 

Eggs 

Bakery products 

Meats 

Beef & veal 

Pork 

Pou I try 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 

Shorten ing & ccoki ng oi Is 
Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beverages, alcoholic 

Soft drinks 

Apparel 

Footwear 

Tobacco products 
Intermediate materials U 
Materials for food manufacturing 

Flour 

Ref ined sugar 3/ 

Crude vegetable oils 
Crude materials 4/ 

Foodstuffs & foodstuffs 

Fruits & vegetables 5/ 

Grains 

L i vestock 

Poul try, \ ive 

Fibers, ptant & animal 

Milk 

0i I seeds 

Coffee, green 

Tobacco j leaf 

Sugar, raw cane 

Alt commodities 

Industrial commodities 
All foods 6/ 
Farm products & 
processed foods & feeds 
Farm products 
Processed foods & feeds 
Cereal & bakery products 
Sugar & confectionery 
Beverages 

*/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate Consumer. 2/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished 
goods. 3/ All types and sizes of refinod sugar. 4/ Products entering market for the first time which have not been 
manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes all raw, intermediate, and processed foods (excludes soft 
drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds), n.a. - not available. 
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FarnvRetail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods 



1962 



Annual 



1963 



1984 



1984 

Oct 



H*V 



'985 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Market basket 1/ 

Retail cost (1967-100) 266.4 

Farm value (1967-100) 247.6 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 277.4 

Farm value/retaTl cost {%) 54.4 

Meat products 

Retail cost (1967^100) 270.5 

Farm value( I967r 100) 251.3 

farm-retail spread (1967-100) 292.4 

Farm value/retail cost (1) 50.2 

Dairy products 

Retail cost (1967-100) 247.0 

Farm value (1967^100) 261.9 

Farm-retail spread < 1 967= 1 00) 255.9 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 49.6 

Poultry 

Retail cost (1967=100) 194.9 

Farm value (1967=100) 201.9 

Farm-retail spread U967rt00) 186.1 

Farm value/retail cost (1) 50.7 

Eggs 

Retail cost (1967=100) 178.7 

Farm value (1967*100) 189.6 

Farm-retail Spread U967^Q0) 162.7 

Far* value/r*tafl cost (1) 62.6 

Cereal 1 bakery products 

Retail cost (1967=100) 285-4 

Farm value (I967rl00) 178.8 

Firm-retail spread (1967=100) 505.1 

Farm v* I W retail cost (1) 10. B 

Fresh fruits 

Retail cost (1967^00) 525.2 

Farm value (1967=100) 268.8 

Farm-retail spread (I967H00> 558.7 

Farm value/retail cost {%) 27.7 

Fresh vegetables 

Retail costs (1967=100) 286,9 

Farm valuo (1967*100) 261.3 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 50L8 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 28.9 

Processed fruits a vegetables 

Retail cost M967=l00) 286.0 

Farm value (1967.100) 521.1 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 278.2 

Farm value/retail costs (1) 20.4 

Fats 1 oil* 

Retail cost (1967=100) 259.9 

Farm value (1967=100) 207.6 

Farm-retail spread (I967rl00) 279.9 

Farm value/retail cost (1) 22.2 



268. 

242. 

284. 

55. 



267.2 

255.6 

304.0 

47.6 



250.0 

262.1 

259.5 

49.0 



197.5 
215.0 

182.4 
55.1 

187.1 
206. 
159.5 
65.1 

292.5 
186.6 
514.0 

11.1 

505.6 

220.6 

540. 8 

22.5 

299.5 
267.4 

314.5 
26.6 

288.8 

500-5 

286.2 

18.9 

265.1 

251.0 

267.8 

26.5 



279.5 
255.7 

295.1 
55.9 

266.1 
241.6 
299.0 

46.6 

255.2 

259.0 

246.0 

47,6 

216.5 
251.7 

166.4 
56.6 

209.0 
229.6 

179.2 
64.9 

505.5 

191.9 
526.8 

10.8 

545.5 

m.i 

558.9 
28.5 

551.8 
299.5 

547.1 
28.9 

506.1 

545.2 

297.8 

20.5 

288.0 
524.5 
275.9 

51.5 



279.7 

249.5 

296-2 

55.1 

267. i 
225.5 

515.8 
45.5 

256.1 

264.5 

248-7 

48.5 

214.0 
256.5 

192.5 
54.5 

177.8 

171.5 

187.2 

56.9 

506.7 

165.5 

534.2 

10.5 

577.5 

401.6 

566.7 

55.0 

294.8 

217.0 

55K4 

25.5 

509.2 
559.4 

298-1 
21.1 

294.9 

298. 6 

295.5 

28.1 



261.9 
234. t 

510.1 
50.7 

265.4 

215.1 

519.9 

44.1 



258. 
248. 
267. 

44. 



2i5.6 
217.5 

210.0 
50.0 

159.9 
149.4 
175.0 
55.2 

515.9 

162.1 

343.6 

9.9 

404.4 
301.2 
450.7 

23.1 

514.5 

249.1 

344-9 

25.5 

315.0 
5/6-2 

501.4 
21.6 

294.0 
521.8 
285.3 

30.4 



281.6 

258.6 

307.1 

51.4 

265.0 
220.2 

515.1 
45.2 

257-6 

247.1 
267.2 

44.8 

216.0 

251.2 

201.3 

52.6 

158.3 

163.1 
151.4 
60.9 

317.5 

176.8 

346.4 

9.6 

401.7 
296.6 

447.9 
25.0 

509.5 

240.5 

542.0 

24.8 

515.5 

575.8 

502.1 

21.6 

296.0 
520.9 
266.4 

50.1 



282.5 
256.1 

509.5 
31.0 

262.7 

217.6 
515.6 

44.; 

257.6 

245.7 

270.2 

44.2 



261.6 281.0 

227.2 222.5 

513.6 315.4 

29.9 29.3 



214.7 
235.0 

197. 
53. 



.0 

.4 



168-4 

162.0 

177.7 

56.6 

317.3 

168.6 

348.0 

9.1 

394.9 

284.9 

444.5 

22.4 

517.9 

310.1 
521.6 

31.2 

316.1 
577.7 
302.5 

21.7 

297.6 

289.0 

501.2 

27.0 



261.2 
202.4 

550.1 
41.8 



215.9 

227.8 

200.4 

52.4 

171.0 
180.6 
157.1 
62.4 

516.5 

166.2 

350.0 

8.9 

400.5 
276.6 
456.0 

21.4 

501.4 
269.9 
506.8 

50.8 

516.9 
376.4 
503.7 

21.5 

297. I 

244.0 

317.5 

22.8 



2o0.4 
196.9 
554.6 

40.8 



215.9 

24b. 9 

184.0 

56.7 

185.7 
198.9 
166.6 
65.3 

519.2 

167.2 

550.7 

9.0 

391.5 

274.9 

445.5 

21.8 

286.7 

2M.0 

522.5 

25.5 

515.9 
571.5 
*05.6 

21.5 

294.8 
226.9 
320.9 

21.4 



280.5 

224.6 

3)3.4 

29.6 

261.2 
209.5 

521.7 
45.5 



257.4 256.0 257.1 

245.6 240. I 258-5 

269.6 275.6 273-5 

44.2 43.5 45.4 



214.5 

234.3 

194.5 

53.9 

167.4 

204.6 

162.5 

64.5 

318.9 

163.5 

551.1 

8.8 

58?. 5 
275.0 

450.8 
22.5 

288.1 

165. * 

337.4 

20.5 

514.4 

575.1 

501.0 

21.6 

291.2 

204.8 

524.4 

19.5 



1/ Retail costs are based on indexes of retail prices for domestical ly produced farm foods from the CPt -U pub I i shed 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The farm value is the payment to farmers for quant ;ty of farm product equivalent 
to retail uniti loss allowance tor byproduct. Farm values ere based on prices at first point of sale and may Include 
marketing charges such a* grading and packing for some commodities. The farm retail spread, the d? Heronce betwoen the 
retail price and the farm value, represents charges for assembling, processing, transporting, and distributing th*se foods. 

Note: Annual historical data on farm-retail price spreads may be found in Food Consumption, Prices and Expend! rure, 
Statistical Bulletin 713, EKS, USDA. 
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Farm retail price spreads. 



Annual 1964 1985 



I9B2 1981 1984 Oct PUy Juna July Auj S«pt Oct 

^tataM^Hco 1/ Ccts./lt,.) 242.5 2J8.1 219.6 2J4.9 214.4 212.0 210.6 225.5 221.6 224.2 

Mc.rc Kt value 2/ (en.) 150.7 145.4 147. b l».6 111.0 111.2 22.6 9.8 2.4 lb.0 

N»t farm value J/ (cts.) 140.5 IS6.2 140.0 IJ0.2 125.4 22.9 4.0 2.0 I.I 127.6 

Urn,-retai1 spread (cts.) 102.0 101.9 99.6 104.7 109.0 09.1 16.6 11.5 12.5 %.6 

Cartaswetail spread 4/ (cts.) 91.8 92.7 92.0 96.1 101.4 100.8 108.0 105.7 102.2 88.2 

Farm^arcass spread 5/ (cts.) 10.2 9.2 7.6 6.4 7.6 8.1 8.6 #-■ 10.1 B.4 

Farm value/retail price <%) 58 57 58 55 51 51 49 50 50 5/ 

P °tetail pric* 1/ (cts. /lb.) 175.4 169.8 162.0 161.9 I5B.7 157.9 161.7 161.6 159.8 160.0 

Wholesale value 2/ (cts.) 121.8 108.9 110. I 101. J 99.6 106.1 99.9 96.8 91.1 98.7 

Net farm value 1/ (cts.) 88.0 76.5 77.4 70.1 67.8 71.6 74.6 69.B M.J 70.5 

Farm-retail sproad (cts.) 87.4 91.1 84.6 91.6 90.9 B4.J 87.1 92.0 95.> 89.5 

Wholosalo-retail spread 4/ (cts.) 51.6 60.9 51.9 62.6 59.1 51.6 61.8 65.0 66./ 61.1 

Farm- wholesale spread 5/ (cts.) 11.8 12.4 12.7 11.2 11-6 J2.7 25. 1 27.0 28.B 28-2 

Farm value/retail price (%) 50 45 48 4J 41 47 46 41 40 44 

1/ Estimated weighted average price of retail Cuts from pork and Vtold grade 1 boef carcasses. Retail P r;ce * tran > B*- 5 - 

2/ Ualue of carcass quantity equivalent to I lb. of retail cut* ; boef adjusted for value of fat and bui.e byproducts. 

1/ Market value to producer for quantity ot live animal equivalent to I lb. retail cuts minus value of byproducts. 
4/ Represents charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, and '""^'ty 

transportation. 5/ Represents charges made for livestock marketing, processing, and transportation to city -hero consurwd. 



Livestock and Pro H| int<. 



Poultry and eggs 



Annual i984 I9B5 



49.4 


55.6 


48.8 


50.9 


53.4 


50.2 


50-1 


52.2 


48.5 


223 


255 


221 


199 


196 , 


196 


192 


189 


I8f 


2.6 


2.8 


2.6 


2.9 


5.I J 


5.1 


5.0 


5.5 


5.1 


22.5 


21.2 


18.2 


26.2 


27.4 


28.5 


30.1 


29.3 


27.7 



1982 l*B3 IVQ* 0e+ **V Jun# Ju1 V Au S ** )+ 0c+ 

8roi lers 

^ugn^r^^ed^l. lb.) 12,039 12,189 12,999 1.2.2.6 1,221.5 1,094.6 1.201.1 1.2.1.1 1,070.4 1.179.2 

Wholesale price, 

9^city, (cts. /lb.) 1/ «-0 
Price of grower toed (S/ton) 2*0 

Broiler-food price ratio (lb.) 2/ 2.6 
Stocks be9 inning of period (mi I . lb.) 52.6 

A*g. weekly placements of broiler M n _, a Q/t t ft1 „ 

cfi.cks, l5 States (nil.) 80.2 80.4 85.1 78.5 90.1 90.4 87.0 86.4 84,3 81 .4 

Turkeys 

Federal lv inspected slaughter, _ 7 . ___ -q. t »~, ~ 

certified (mil. lb.) 2,459 2,565 2,574 520. B 212.5 258.5 271.1 500.4 286.5 325.2 

Wholesale price, New York, 8-16 lb. 

young hens (cts./ lb.) 
Price of turkey grower feed (t/ton) 229 
Turkey-feed price ratio (lb.) 2/ 5.5 
Stocks beginning of period (mi I . lb.) 258.4 
Poults placed in U.S. (mil.) 

Farm production (mil.) 

Average number of layers (mil.) 

Rate of lay (eggs per layer 

on farms) 
Cartof>ed price, New York, grade A 

large (cts. /do*.) 3/ 
Price of laying feed C$/ton) 
Egg-feed price ratio (lb.) 2/ 

Stocks, first of month 
Shell (thou, cases) 
Frozen (mi 1. lb.) 
Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 

1/ 12-city centos i te lighted average beginning April 25, 1985. 2J Pounds of foed equal In yelue to I *w •ffljVw J lb. 
of broiler or turkey livewelght. 5/ Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for deMvery to retailers. 4/ Not reported. 



60.8 
i) 229 

5.5 
>.) 258.4 

(4/) 


60.5 
247 

5.0 
205.9 

181. B 


74.4 
245 

5.8 
161.8 
190.0 


82.6 
252 

4.4 
590.6 

10.7 


62.6 
2*2 
5,7 

157.0 
21.9 


68.1 

211 
5.9 

IBI.7 
20-1 


72.8 
210 

4.2 
243.3 

19.4 


7B.4 

2M 
4-6 

304.7 
15.4 


82.4 

209 
5.0 

387.8 
10. a 


90.2 

207 

5.5 
444.5 

12.2 


69,680 68 
286 


,169 68 
276 


,195 
278 


5,852 
281 


5,721 
271 


5,461 
269 


5,660 
271 


5,668 
273 


5,549 
275 


5,761 
278 


245 


247 


245 


20.6 


21.1 


20.5 


20.9 


20.9 


20.2 


20.7 


70.1 
190 
6.1 


75.2 
204 
6.2 


80.9 
206 
6.8 


62.8 

194 
5.7 


55.7 

163 
5.5 


64.4 
182 
5.8 


60.2 
181 
5.8 


69.8 

178 
6.5 


73.5 
7.0 


75.8 

175 
7.5 


21.6 

444 


54 

25.4 
407 


15 

11-8 
459 


25 

16.7 
31.4 


26 
13.2 

39.1 


30 

15.1 

34-0 


2J 

14.8 

51.8 


30 

18.0 
52.2 


20 

18.4 

33.5 


22 

16.4 

33.2 



X'nuL-'.yf-O' <iy lv(«; 
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Dairy. 



1962 



Annua' 
196) 



1964 



Oct 



Hay 



Jurt* 



!905 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Hi Ik prices, Hirtnesota-Wisconsln, 
3.5* fat (S/cwt.) 1/ 
Price of 161 dairy ration ($/1on) 
Hi Ik-toed price ratio (lb.) 2/ 
Wholesale prlcwi 

Butter, Grade A Chi. (cts./lb.) 
Am. choese, Wis* 
as^oftfcly pt. (cts./lb.) 
Nonfat dry milk, (cts./lb.) 3/ 
USOA i>*t removals 

Total milk oquiv. (mil. lb.) 4/ 
Butter (mil. lb.) 
Am. cheese (mil. lb.) 
Nonfat dry mi Ik (mi I . lb.) 
HHk 

Total milk production <mi I . lb.) 
Milk per cow (lb.) 
Number of milk cows (thou*) 
Stocks, beginning 4/ 
Total (mil. lb.) 
Comrarcial (mi I . lb.) 
Government (mil. lb.) 
Imports, total (mi I. lb.) 4/ 
Commercial disappearance 
mi Ik ©qui v. (ml I . lb.) 
Butter 
Production CmM. tb.) 
Stocks, beginning fnu 1 . lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mi I 
American cheese 
Production (mi I . lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Corttnorcial disappearance tmi 1 



lb 



lb 



12.49 12.49 I2_29 12.64 

177 IfcMB 191 179 

L^j4 »-45 1.42 ! .56 



147.7 

138.5 
95.2 



147. 5 

138.3 
93.2 



148.8 

138.0 
90.9 



14,281.6 16,813.7 8,637.0 

382.0 413.2 202.3 
642.5 832. 8 447.3 

948.1 1, 061.0 678.4 

155,505 139,672 155,441 10,918 

12,306 12,585 12,49b 1,009 

11,011 11,098 10,840 JO, 821 



158.1 

143.8 
90.7 

102.5 
-.3 

10.7 
36.9 



11.4b 11.20 

1/0 168 

1.47 1.44 

I4J-9 141.9 



128.0 

84.5 



126.7 
83.3 



11.10 
168 
1.44 

141.5 

124.7 
81.4 

1,143.4 
20.2 
72.7 

IU4.7 



U.0B 
165 
1.47 

t40. 7 

124.2 

80.9 

755.0 

11,9 
51.0 
8/. 2 



11.12 Ll-21 
163 162 

1.51 1-56 



141.2 

124.3 
80.8 

718.7 
13.3 
44.7 

71.4 



141 .6 

124.3 
80.6 

732.0 
18.2 
55.6 
78.9 



18,377 
5,390 

12,980 
2,477 



20,054 

4,603 

15,451 

2,6*6 



22,646 
5,234 

17,412 
2,741 



20,742 

5,168 

15,573 

252 



1,451.2 1,269-6 

42.1 29.2 

58.3 69.1 

94.5 109.3 

12,790 12,434 12,403 12,291 11,960 12,046 

1,164 1,128 1,120 I - 10/ 1,0/2 1,0/9 

10,984 11,025 11,070 MjOi 11,154 11,160 

15,023 15,480 16,045 16 J 10 15,834 15,288 

4,97/ 5,325 5,525 5,528 5,250 5,058 

10,046 10,157 10,520 10,602 10,585 10,250 

177 224 196 213 246 306 



122,155 122,474 126,770 10,979 10,972 10,974 11,255 11,829 I 1,507 J 1, 506 



1 257.0 1,299.2 1,105.3 84. 4 112.9 97.3 94.7 
429.2 466.6 499.4 426.5 272.7 2B5. 2 286.8 

) 897.5 881.7 902_7 89.5 65.4 68_9 73.4 

2 752.3 2,927./ 2,648.2 194.6 271.5 265.5 251.4 

889.1 981.4 1,161.5 I, 114. I 857.2 878.0 925.0 

) 2,166.8 2,083.3 2,253.6 191.0 195.7 178.9 188.2 



91.5 

260.7 
90.4 

248.9 

941.1 
205.2 



93.6 
264.6 

80.7 

22 KB 
946.5 
195.7 



109.0 

24/. 

87.8 

230.5 
933.1 
208.1 



Other cheese 

Production (mi 1. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 2,044,6 
konfat dry milk 

Production <mi I. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 
Frozen d**iert 

production (mil. gal.) 5/ 



1,789.4 
86.6 



1,400.5 
889.7 
447.7 



1,891.8 
82.8 

2,134.5 

1,499.9 

1,282.0 

459.9 



2,025.5 

104.9 

2,310.9 

1,156.9 

1,405.2 

496.0 



186.5 
97.0 

211.5 

71.7 

1,548.6 

44.8 



1/9.7 
106. 8 
198.6 

139.9 

1,089.5 

36.5 



I75_8 
108.0 
201.4 

143.2 

1,100.3 

19.9 



1,176.2 1,224.2 1,229.4 94.7 122.2 125.3 



177.9 
107-3 
195.6 

141.5 

1,085.0 

43.7 

156.6 



175.8 
I 10.0 
202.6 

132.2 

1,105-6 
51.0 



182.4 
106. I 
215-2 

10^.8 

1,068.7 

34.2 



126.7 106.5 



198.8 

99.5 

232.0 

105.8 

1,052.2 

37-2 

97.3 



1/ Manufacturing grade milk. 2/ Pounds ot 16% protein ration equal in walue to I pound of milk. 5/ P ^V^ id H !j ;^ d 
Central States production area, high heat spray process. 4/ Hi I k^equi va lent, fat^as.s. 5/ Ice cream, -ce mMk, and hard 
sherbet. 



Wool 



1962 



Annual 



1963 



1964 



1964 

Oct 



Hay 



June 



J&83 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



U.S. wool pric*, 

Boston 1/ (cts./lb.) 
Imported wool prlct, 

Boatm V (cts./lb,) 
U<$< mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel mooI (thou, lb.) 

Carpet wool (thou, lb.) 



247 
262 



212 
248 



229 

241 



105,857 126,729 128,982 
9,825 15,851 15,088 



221 
230 

8,512 

1,291 



I9t 

190 

9,264 
965 



195 

190 

10,644 
797 



193 
195 

6,526 

691 



195 

196 

7,640 
1,075 



193 

194 

10,523 

1,120 



195 

197 

8,255 
797 



1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Graded Territory 64's (20.60 22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4" and up. 
2/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62's, type 64A (24 micron) . Duty since 1982 has been 10.0 
cents. 



Agricultural Outlook 



Meat animals 



1982 



Annual 



1983 



1984 



1984 

Oct 



Hay 



198* 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Cattie on feed (7-States) 

Number on feed (thou, f»ead) 1/ 
Placed on feed (thou, head) 
Marketing* (thou, head) 
Other disappearance (thou, head) 
Beef sh**r-com price r atto, 

Omaha (bu,)2/ 

Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha <bu,) 
Karket priest ($ per cwt.) 
SI aughter cattle: 

Choice steers, Omaha 

UtS \ i ty cows* Omaha 

Choice vealers, S. St, Paul 
Feeder cattle: 

Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb, 
Slaughter hogS: 

Barrows 4 gilts, 7-markets 
Feeder pigs: 

S- Mo- JO-50 lb. (per head) 
Slaughter Sheep 4 lambs: 

Lambs, Choice, San Angela 

E»*es, Good, San Angelo 
Feeder lambs: 

Choice, San Angelo 
Wholesale meat prices, Midwest 

Choice steer beet, 600-700 lb. 

Canner 4 Cutter cow beet 

Pork loins, 8-14 lb, 3/ 

Pork beM ies, 12-14 lb. 

Ham$, Skinned, 14-17 lb. 

Confrere J a I s I aughter ( thou . head) 4 
Cattle 

Steers 

H,l ei fers 

Coas 

Bui Is & stags 

Calves 
Sheep & lambs 
Hogs 
Conrorcial production (mil. lb.) 
Beef 
Vea! 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 



7,201 B,3I6 

20,261 19,72/ 

18,007 18,680 

1 , I 39 I . 354 



8,006 
20,772 
18,73* 

1 , 3/6 



7,442 

2,546 

1,6*7 

110 



7,495 

1,666 

l,*S9 

128 



7,444 

1,267 

l,*72 

87 



7,0*2 

1,073 

1,670 

61 



6,394 

1 ,502 

1,697 

62 



6,137 6,443 

1,966 2,779 

1,603 1,573 

79 85 



2/ 



26.* 
22.9 



64.22 
39.96 
77.70 

64.82 

55.44 

*I.I4 

56.44 
21.80 

53.31 

101.31 
78.96 

I I 1.51 
76. *4 

91-47 



20.6 
I*. 9 



62,37 
39.3^ 
12,91 

63. /0 

47.71 

34_03 

*7.40 

16.8* 



21.6 

16.1 



6*. 54 
39.81 
63.95 

6*. 28 

48.06 

39.12 

62. ta 

20.90 



22.* 

16.4 



60.8* 
38. *7 
53.37 



21.* 
I*.7 



*8.*8 

41.97 
60.00 



21.0 

16.9 



56.69 
39.58 
63.44 



20.6 

17.9 



*3.26 
36.10 
62 _ 2* 



6*, 06 67.04 6*. 40 60.76 



44,50 

33.23 

64.7* 
20.30 



42.17 

59. 39 

73.32 
30.10 



45.60 

36.74 

63.88 
32.88 



46.99 

31.74 

7I.*0 
37. y4 



21.7 
18.2 



*l.94 
3*. 90 
*B.*9 

61. *2 

43. *0 

34.17 

71.69 

32. *j0 



54.87 61.02 6*. 17 74.2* 71.84 73,82 74.54 



97.83 
78.48 

60.58 
7* .60 



98.01 
74.70 
96.36 
60.08 
/8.22 



92_J8 
70_27 
86.07 
*2.80 
79.38 



89. *2 
78.06 
84.03 
58.64 
63.07 



88.48 
7*. 4 I 
90. *9 
70- 15 
63.44 



82.22 
73,32 
96.8* 
62. *3 
6*. 79 



80.02 
74.02 
93.77 
54. t7 
63.92 



3*,B43 

17,277 

10,394 

7,3*4 

818 

3,021 

6,449 

82,190 

22,566 
423 
356 

14,121 



1962 



36,649 

17,486 

10,7*8 

7,597 

808 

3,076 

6,619 

87,*84 

23,0*8 
429 

368 
l*> 120 

Annual 

1983 



37,*70 

17,474 
10,691 
8,61? 
788 
3,292 
6,7*8 

a*,i% 

23,410 
477 

3/2 
14,718 



964 



3,478 

l,*ll 

1 ,048 

B44 

7* 

M)a 

608 
8,1*2 

2.182 
46 
33 

1,41 I 



II 



3,173 

l,**3 

981 

*67 

72 

264 

509 

7,563 

2,088 
42 
29 

1,328 

1984 
HI 



2,878 

1,434 

873 

*09 

62 

23* 

438 

6,394 

1,894 
37 
24 

I, 12* 



IV 



3.139 

1,523 

987 

562 

67 

29 k 

*02 

6,600 

2,0*9 
43 
28 

1,146 



3,21* 

l,*!9 

1,060 

569 

67 

789 

*17 

7,017 

2,122 
41 
29 

1,210 



21.8 

17.1 



*l.29 
34.78 
60.00 

60.2* 

40.38 

31.11 

69.7* 
35.62 

76.50 

81.14 
70.23 
89.44 
*l.40 
6*. 00 



2,998 
f ,397 

978 

*60 

63 

292 

497 
6,941 

1,98* 
42 
28 

I, 196 



198* 



2*. 7 

19.* 



58.02 

53.14 
60.00 

62.37 

44.09 

36.49 

67.2* 
30.2* 

81.6* 

91.1 I 
68.12 
97.8* 
*2.09 
72.00 



111 



3,242 

1,408 

1,024 

737 

72 

319 

5/1 

7,789 

2,109 

46 

35 

1,3*8 



n 



Cattle on feed (I3-States) 

Number on feed (thou, head) 1/ 9,028 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 24,414 

Marketings (thou, head) 21,799 

Other disappearance (thou, head) 1,373 

Hogs I pigs (10-States) 4/ 

Inventory (thou, head) M 42,890 

Breeding (thou, head) 1/ 5,708 

Market (thou, head) 1/ 37,182 

Farrowings (thou, head) 9,062 

p ( g Crop (thou, head) 66,797 

1/ 
for I 

*/ Intentions. 



10,271 


9,908 


9,340 


8,700 


9,000 


10,63* 


9,676 


23, 776 


24,884 


*,562 


6,252 


7,5*9 


*,32l * 


,186 


22,*48 


22, *2* 


5,620 


*,684 


*,507 


*,907 


*,763 


l,*9l 


1,632 


*B2 


268 


417 


3/3 


439 


44,1*0 


42,420 


40,070 


41,91* 


43, IB0 


42,420 


39,*30 


*,638 


5,34B 


5,446 


*,77l 


*,550 


5,348 


5,21* 


38,512 


37,072 


34,624 


36, 144 


37,630 


37,072 


34,31* 


9,73* 


9,020 


2,481 


2,2*9 


2,316 


1,935 


2,420 


72,733 


67,680 


18,8*4 


V7,i*a 


17,420 


I4,*38 


18,762 



8,660 7,914 
*,46* 

*,967 */ 5,276 
244 



41,4*0 

*,397 

36,0*3 

2,191 
16,941 



41,820 

*,377 

36,443 

V 2,268 



Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds live-weight. 
4-17 lbs. 4/ Quarters are Dec. preceding year-Feb. (I), Mar. -May (II), June-Aug. < 

j *. r *r-i — a. ■. *. _ t „ j 



*C1asses estimated. 



3/ Beginning January 1984 prices are 
I II), and Sept. -Nov. (IV). 



j-rnr"/ c e? 'o/ I'T-flo 
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Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and utilisation* domestic 


mefltfur** 1 


















Area 








Feed 


Other 
























and 


domes- 
















Harves- 




Produc- 


Total 


resid- 


tic 




Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 




P 1 anted 


ted 


Yield 


tion supply 2/ 


ual 


use 




ports 


use 


stocks 


price 3/ 




Mil. 


acres 


Bu/acre 








Mi 


1. 


bu 






S/bu 


Wheat 


























1981/82 


88.3 


80.6 


54.5 


2,785 


3,777 


135 


712 




J, 771 


2,618 


1,159 


3.65 


1982/83 


86.2 


77.9 


35.5 


2,765 


5,952 


195 


713 




1,509 


2,417 


1,5(5 


3.55 


19BJ/84* 


76.4 


61.4 


39.4 


2,420 


5,959 


376 


735 




J, 429 


2,*>40 


L5V9 


5,53 


1984/85* 


79,2 


66.9 


38.8 


2,595 


4,003 


411 


743 




1,424 


2,578 


1,425 


3.38 


1985/86* 


75.8 


64.6 


37.4 


2,419 


3,852 


350 


760 




1,000 


2, HO 


1 ,742 


3.00-3.20 


Rice 

1481/82 


Hit. 


acr«s 


lb/ acre 








Mi 1. 


Cut C rough 


equlV. ) 




S/CHt 


5.83 


3.79 


4,819 


182.7 


199.6 


4/ 9.0 


59.6 


82.0 


150.6 


49.0 


9.05 


1982/83 


5.30 


3.26 


4,710 


155.6 


203.4 


4/ 8.9 


54. 





68.9 


131 .8 


71.5 


B.ll 


1985/84* 


2. 19 


2.17 


4,598 


99.7 


171.9 


4/ 5.6 


49. 


1 


70.3 


125.0 


46.9 


8.76 


1964/85* 


2.80 


2.78 


4,926 


157.0 


185.4 


4/ 6.2 


52. 


4 


62.1 


120.7 


64.7 


8.25 


1985/86* 


2.47 
Mil. 


2.45 
acres 


5,413 
Bu/acre 


131.5 


198.2 


4/ 6.0 


54. 

Mil. 



bu 


57 _0 


1 17.0 


81.2 


7.75-8.75 

S/bu 


Com 


























1981/82 


84.1 


74.5 


108.9 


8,119 


9,154 


4,202 


812 




,967 


6,980 


2,174 


2.50 


1982/83 


81,9 


72.7 


113.2 


8,235 


10,410 


4,522 


898 




1,870 


7,290 


3,120 


2.68 


1983/84* 


60.2 


5L5 


81.1 


4,175 


7,297 


3,756 


973 




1,865 


6,574 


723 


3.25 


1984/85* 


80.4 


7J.8 


106.6 


7,6t»6 


8,383 


4,100 


1,065 




L 838 


7,003 


1 ,579 


2.65 


1985/86* 


83.2 

Mil. 


74.8 

acres 


M6.6 
8u/dcre 


8,717 


10,097 


4,300 


1,120 
Hi 1. 


bu 


1,625 


7,045 


5,0*2 


2.35-2.55 

S/bu 


Sorghum 


























I^BI/82 


15.9 


f 5-7 


64.0 


876 


984 


428 


II 




249 


688 


296 


2.38 


1V82/83 


16.0 


14.1 


59.1 


855 


1,131 


507 


10 




214 


731 


400 


2.52 


198 J/84* 


11.9 


10.0 


48.7 


488 


888 


381 


10 




246 


637 


251 


2.84 


1984/85* 


17.2 


15.3 


56.4 


866 


l,M7 


526 


20 




299 


846 


271 


2.40 


198^/86* 


17,9 
Mil. 


It. 2 
acres 


69.6 
Du/aCre 


1,127 


1,598 


55t> 


20 

MM . 


bu 


2/5 


845 


55 5n 


2.15-2.35 

S/bu 


Barley 


























1981/82 


9.6 


9.0 


52.4 


474 


620 


198 


174 




100 


473 


148 


2.44 


1982/03 


9.5 


9.0 


57.2 


516 


675 


241 


1/0 




47 


458 


217 


2.22 


1983/84* 


10,4 


9,7 


52.3 


509 


733 


283 


169 




92 


544 


189 


2.50 


1984/85* 


11.9 


11.2 


53.4 


597 


796 


302 


170 




77 


549 


247 


2.30 


1985/86* 


13.1 

MIL 


11.8 
acres 


50.9 
Bu/acre 


599 


855 


300 


170 
MM. 


bu 


50 


500 


355 


I.95-2.J5 
S/bu 


Oats 


























1981/82 


13.6 


9.4 


54,2 


510 


688 


453 


76 




7 


536 


152 


1.39 


1982/83 


14.0 


10. 3 


57.8 


593 


749 


441 


85 




3 


529 


220 


1.49 


1 985/84* 


20.3 


9.1 


52.6 


477 


727 


466 


78 




2 


546 


181 


1.67 


1984/85* 


12.4 


8.1 


58.1 


472 


687 


432 


74 




1 


507 


180 


1.71 


1 985/86* 


15.1 
Nit. 


8.8 
acres 


61.4 
Bu/acre 


537 


742 


425 


80 
Mi 1. 


bu 


■, 


507 


235 


I.20-K40 
S/bu 


Soybeans 


























1981/82 


67.8 


66.4 


50.1 


2,000 


2,318 


5/ 93 


1,030 




929 


2,052 


266 


6.04 


1982/83 


70,9 


69.4 


51.5 


2,190 


2,444 


5/ 86 


1,108 




905 


2,099 


345 


5.69 


1983/84* 


63.8 


62,5 


26.2 


1,636 


1,981 


5/ 79 


yB3 




743 


1,805 


176 


7.81 


1084/85* 


67.7 


66.1 


28.1 


1,861 


2,037 


5/ 9J 


1,030 




598 


1,719 


318 


5.85 


1985/86* 


63.2 


62,2 


34.2 


2,129 


2,447 


5/ 87 


1,070 




675 


1,832 


615 


5.00-5.30 
















MM. 


lbs 






4/\b 


Soybean ol 1 


























198 J/82 


w- 





, 


10,979 


12,715 




9,555 




2,077 


11,612 


1,103 


19.0 


1982/83 


— 


— 


.— 


12,041 


15,144 


_^ 


9,858 




2,025 


11,68) 


1,2bl 


20.6 


1983/84* 


^ 


— 


-^ 


10,872 


.12,155 


.*- 


9,588 




1,824 


11,412 


721 


30.6 


1984/85* 


_--, 


^_ 


— 


11,468 


,2,20* 


K 


9,909 




1,660 


11,569 


640 


29.5 


1985/86* 


— 


— 


— 


N,663 


12,295 


~ 


9,950 




1,450 


11,400 


895 


20.0-24.0 
















Thou. 


tans 






%/ton 


Soybean meal 


























* 98 1/82 


-w 


— 


-- . 


24,634 


24,797 


~- 


17,714 




6,908 


24,622 


175 


183 


J9fl2/83 


..„ 


— 


— 


26,714 


26,889 




19.306 




7,109 


26,415 


4/4 


187 


1963/84* 


w 


— 


~^ 


22,756 


23,230 


— i- 


17,615 




5,360 


22,977 


255 


188 


1984/85* 


— 


— 


_ 


24,529 


24,784 


_ 


19,480 




4,917 


24,397 


387 


*25 


1985/86* 


— 


-- 


— 


25,313 


25,700 


— 


19,800 




5,500 


25,300 


400 


120 jm> 



See footnotes at end of table. 






Agriculture^ Outlook 





Area 






— l WVBIOBB 


Feed 
and 


Other 

domes- 






















Harves- 


Pi 


F oduc- 


Total 


resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 




Planted 


ted 


Yield 


tion su 


pply 2/ 


ual 


use 


ports 


use 


stocks 


price 5/ 




Mil. 


acres 


lb/ acre 








MM . bales 






*/1b 


Cotton 
























1 561/82 


14.5 


15.8 


542 


15.6 


18.3 





5.3 


6.6 


11.6 


6/ 6.6 


54.0 


1982/63 


M.5 


9.7 


590 


12.0 


18.6 





5.5 


5.2 


10.7 


6/ 7.9 


59.1 


1*85/84* 


7.9 


7.5 


508 


7.8 


15.7 


- 


5_9 


6.8 


12.7 


6/ 2.8 


66.4 


1984/85* 


11.1 


10.4 


600 


15.0 


15.8 





5.5 


6.2 


11.7 


6/ 4.1 


8/ 5B.7 


1965/86* 


10.7 


10.5 


641 


15.8 


17.9 




6.0 


5-1 


9.E 


6/ 9.0 


" 


Supply and utilization: metric measure 7 


















Hi 1. 1 


hectares 


Metric 

tons/ha 






Hi 1 . metr 


ic tons 








S/metrPc 
ton 


Wheat 
























1981/82 


35.7 


52.6 


2.52 


75.8 


102.6 


3.7 


19.4 


48.2 


71.3 


31-5 


134 


1982/83 


34.9 


5i.5 


2.59 


7^.3 


107.0 


5.3 


19.4 


41.1 


65.8 


41.2 


130 


198 J/84* 


30.9 


24,8 


2.65 


65.9 


107.2 


10.2 


20.0 


56.9 


69. t 


38.1 


1 50 


1984/85* 


32.1 


27.1 


2.61 


70.6 


108.9 


11.1 


20.2 


58.7 


70.2 


36.7 


124 


1985/86* 


30.6 


26.* 


2.51 


65.8 


104.8 
Hi 1 . me 


9.5 

trie tons 


20.7 
(rough ecu 


27.2 

iv.) 


57.4 


47.4 


1 10-1 17 


Rice 
























i 981/82 


1.5 


1.5 


5.40 


8.5 


9.0 


4/ 0.4 


2.7 


5.7 


6.8 


2.2 


200 


1982/85 


1.5 


1.5 


5.28 


7.0 


9.2 


4/ 0.4 


2.5 


3.1 


6.0 


3.2 


179 


1^65/84* 


0.9" 


0.9 


5.15 


4.5 


7.8 


4/ 0.2 


2.2 


3.2 


5.7 


2.1 


193 


1*84/85" 


J.I 


I.I 


5.52 


6.2 


8.4 


4/ 0.3 


2.4 


2,8 


5.5 


2.9 


162 


1985/86* 


1.0 


1.0 


5.96 


6.0 


9.1 


4/ 0.3 


2.5 


2.6 


5.3 


3.7 


171-195 














Hit. metric tons 










Corn 
























1961/82 


34.0 


50.1 


6.85 


206.2 


232.5 


106.7 


20.6 


50.0 


177.3 


55.2 


96 


1982/85 


55.1 


29.4 


7.12 


209.2 


264.4 


1 14.9 


22.6 


47.5 


185.2 


79.2 


106 


1963/84* 


24.4 


20.8 


5.10 


106.0 


185.4 


94.9 


24.7 


47.4 


167.0 


18.4 


128 


j 984/85* 


32.5 


29.1 


6.68 


194.5 


212.9 


105.4 


27.1 


47.0 


179.5 


33.5 


104 


1985/86* 


55.7 


30.5 


- 7.51 


221.4 


256.5 


109.2 


28.4 


41.3 


179.0 


7;. 5 


95-100 


Feed Grains 
























1981/82 


49.9 


45.1 


5.71 


246.2 


26J.I 


128.5 


25.8 


58.6 


212.9 


68.2 


^„ 


1982/85 


49.1 


42.9 


5.63 


250.2 


318.7 


139.4 


28.0 


54.0 


221.4 


97.5 


.._ 


1983/64* 


4J .6 


32.5 


4.20 


156.4 


234.4 


117.5 


29.8 


tt.7 


202.9 


51.5 


— 


1984/85* 


49.5 


45.1 


5.48 


236.5 


268.6 


130.4 


52.5 


56.0 


218.7 


49.9 


— 


IV85/66* 


51.5 


45.1 


6.01 


270.9 


521-4 


155.9 


53.6 


46.9 


218.7 


102.7 


— 


Soybeans 
























1981/82 


27.4 


26.9 


2.05 


54.4 


63.1 


5/ 2.5 


28.0 


25.3 


55.8 


7.2 


222 


1962/83 


28.7 


28.1 


2.15 


59.6 


66.5 


5/ 2.4 


30.2 


24.6 


57.1 


9.4 


209 


1985/84* 


25.8 


25.5 


1.25 


44.5 


53.9 


5/ 2.2 


26.8 


20.2 


49.1 


4.8 


286 


\ 984/85* 


27.4 


26.7 


J. 14 


50.6 


55.4 


5/ 2.4 


28.0 


16.5 


46.8 


6.6 


214 


1985/86* 


25.5 


25.2 


2.50 


57.9 


66.6 


5/ 2.4 


29.1 


18.4 


49.8 


\b.f 


183-194 


Soybean oi 1 
























1981/82 


-p 


— 





4.98 


5.77 


— 


4.55 


.94 


5.27 


.50 


4!9 


1982/83 


— 


— 


— , 


5.4b 


5.96 





4.47 


.92 


5.59 


.57 


454 


1983/84* 


— 


-- 





4.95 


5.50 


.._ 


4.55 


.63 


5-17 


.52 


675 


1984/65" 


— 


— 





5.20 


5.54 





4.49 


.75 


5.25 


.29 


650 


1965/86* 


— 


— 


— 


5.29 


5.56 


— 


4.51 


.66 


5.17 


.41 


441-530 


Soybean meal 
























1981/82 


— 


— 




22.36 


22.51 


— 


16.08 


6.27 


22.35 


.16 


201 


1962/85 


— . 


— 


„ 


24.24 


24.59 


, 


17.52 


6.45 


23.96 


.45 


206 


1985/84* 


— 


— 





20.64 


21.07 


— , 


15.98 


4.86 


20.84 


.25 


207 


1984/85* 




— 


**M 


22.25 


22.46 


.._ 


17.67 


4.46 


22.13 


.55 


157 


1965/86* 








22.96 


23. 3* 




17.96 


4.99 


22.95 


.36 


132-165 
S/kg 


Cotton 
























l98t/82 


5.8 


5.7 


.60 


3.41 


5.99 


— 


J. 15 


1-45 


2.58 


6/ 1.44 


1.19 


1982/83 


4.6 


5.9 


.66 


2.60 


4.05 


__ 


1.20 


1.15 


2.55 


6/ 1.73 


1.50 


1985/84* 


5.2 


5.0 


.57 


1.69 


5.42 


— 


1.29 


1.48 


2.77 


6/ .60 


1.46 


1984/85* 


4.5 


4.2 


.67 


2.85 


3.44 


— 


t.21 


1.55 


2.56 


6/ .89 


1.29 


IV85/86* 


4.3 


4.2 


.72 


3.01 


3.91 


— 


1.51 


.67 


1.96 


6/ 1-95 





'December i0, 1965 Supply and Demand Estimates. 1/ Marketing year beginning June I for wheat, barley, and oats, August I 
for cotton and rice, September I for soybeans, and October \ for corn, sorghum, soymeal, and soyoil . 2/ Includes imports. 
5/ Season average. 4/ Statistical discrepancy. 5/ Includes seed. 6/ Upland and extra long staple. Stock estimates based an 
Consuls Bureau data which results Tn an unaccounted difference beN*>©n supply and use estimates and changes in undlng stocks. 
7/ Conversion factors: Hectare (ha.) = 2.471 acres, I metric ton ■ 2204.622 pounds, 36.7457 bushels of wh**it or soybeans, 
39.3679 bushels of corn or sorghum, 45.9296 bushels of barley, 68.8944 bushels of oats, 22.046 c*t. of rfce, and 4.-59 
480-pound bales of cotton. 8/ Weighted avg. 



Ja<ii\T\ rv^ i^:r/ i-6V> 






*>3 



Crops and Products 



Pood grain* 



Marketing V*r 1/ 1984 
1981/82 1982/85 1985/84 Oct 



1985 



**■ 



June 



July 



Aug 



SepT 



Wholesale prices 
Wheat, Mo. I HRW, 

Kansas City ($/bu.) 2/ 
Wheat, ON Si 



a:27 



5.94 



5.85 



5.86 



3.54 



5.58 



5.17 



3.05 



5.07 



Oct 



3.15 



Hinneapot is ($/bu.) 2/ 


4. 


M 5.94 


4. 


21 


5. 


64 


3.55 


3.54 


3.29 


2.B7 


2.97 


3.0J 


Rice, S.W. La. U/cwt.) 3/ 


20. 


20 IB. 00 


19. 


58 


17. 


60 


18.00 


IB. 00 


17.67 


17. 


50 


17.50 


17. 50 


Wheat 




























Exports (mi 1 . bu.) 


1,771 


J ,509 1 


,429 




141 




65 


90 


69 


90 




77 


87 


Hi 1 1 grind (mi 1 . bu.) 


631 


656 


694 




59 




58 


54 


54 


61 




59 


n.a. 


Wheat flour production (mil. 


cvit.J 280 


292 


306 




26 




26 


24 


24 


27 




27 


n.a. 




Marketing year 1/ 










1984 








J 985 






1961/82 


1982/83 J 963/84 


J an -Mar 


Apr-Hay June-Sept Oet-Dec Jan-Mar 


Apr-May JUne-Sepr 


Wheat 




























Stocks, beginning (mi 1 . bu.) 


f >89 


J, 159 1 


,515 


2 


,526 


1 


1,756 


1 , 59B ; 


*,740 2 


,141 




1,667 


1,425.5 


Domestic use 




























Food (mi 1 . bu.) 


602 


616 


655 




165 




102 


212 


167 


165 




105.5 


222.7 


Teed & seed (mil. bu.) 4/ 


254 


5fB 


477 




44 




51 


395 


b9 


44 







566.1 


Exports (mi 1 - bu.) 


1,771 


1,509 1 


,429 




564 




226 


b45 


374 


266 




159.1 


526.6 



1/ Beginning June I for wheat and August I for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ Long-grain, milled basis. 4/ Feed u r -o 
approximated by residual . n.a. =- not avai I able. 



Feed grains 



Marketing year 1/ 



1984 



1985 



Wholesale prices 
Corn, No. 2 yel lotf, 

St- Loots (*/bu.) 
Sorghum, No. 2 yel low, 

Kansas City (S/cwt.J 
Barley, feed, 

Minneapolis ($/bu-) 
Barley, malting, 

Mmneapoi is (j/bu.) 
Exports 

Corn (mf I. bu.) 

feed grains (mil- metric tons) 2/ 



1981/82 1982/85 1985/84 Oct May June 



2.61 
4.2B 
2.2t 
5.06 



2.98 
4.92 
1.76 
2.55 



3.45 
5.13 
2 4fl 
2.84 



1,967 1,870 1,865 
58.4 b4.0 55.8 



2.84 
4.58 
2- LP 
2.43 

J 55 

5.1 



2.81 

4.74 

2.05 

2,55 

158 
4.0 



2.79 

4.74 

1.90 

2.46 

108 
5.4 



July 

2.72 
4-50 
1.66 
2.25 

97 

5.0 



Aug Sept. 



2.47 

4.06 

1.46 

2.05 

92 
2.9 



2,38 
3.56 

1.40 

2.15 

81 
2.B 



Oct 

2.27 
3,62 

1.41 

2.10 

126 
3.9 



Marketing year 1/ 



1984 



1985 



1981/82 I982/B3 1985/84 Jan-*ar Apr-*ay June-Sept Get-Dee Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept p 



1,054 



2,174 5,t20 4,915 5,251 2,145 



723 



5,(356 5,961 2,832 



Corn 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Domestic use: 

Food (mi I - bu.) 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. bu.) 
Feed grains 2/ 

Stocks, beginning (mil. nitric tons) 
Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. metric tons) 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. metric tons) 25.8 

\J Beginning October I for corn and sorghum; June I lor oa+s and barley. 2/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, and 
barley. 



4,202 

BI2 


4,522 
898 


3,756 

975 


969 
184 


bSO 
IB7 


553 

583 


1,683 
235 


1,147 
20* 


618 
205 


653 
425 


34,6 


68.2 


97.3 


154-9 


104.3 


70.6 


44.1 


181.9 


123.5 


89.1 


t2B.5 
) 25.8 


139.5 
27.9 


1 17.4 
29.8 


29.4 
5.9 


IS. t 

6.1 


20.3 
H.2 


53.6 
7.1 


35.9 
6.3 


19.1 
6.7 


21.8 

12.3 






Agricultural Outlook 



Fat* and oils. 



Soybeans 

Wholesale price, No. I yel lou, 
Chicago (t/bu.) 2/ 

Crushing* (mi I . bu.) 

Export* (mi i. bu.) 
Soybean oi I 

Wholesale price, crude, 
Decatur (cfs./lb.) 

Production (mi I. lb.) 

Domestic disap. (mil. lb.) 

Exports (mi I. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Soybean meat 

Wholesale price, 44% protein, 
Decatur (t/fon) 
Production (thou, ton) 

Domestic disap. (rhou. ton) 
t^porti (rhou. ton) 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 
Margarine, wholesale price, 
Chicago Ccts/lb.) 



Marketing year 1/ 



1962/85 1963/84 [964/8? 



1964 
Oct 



196? 



Hay 



Jun* 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



6.11 


7.78 


5.88 


6.21 


5.76 


5.78 


5.58 


5.20 


5.15 


5.07 


1, 108.0 


965 


1,030.5 


89.2 


99.3 


82.7 


8i .g 


7/. 5 


76.5 


94.3 


905.2 


740.5 


600.7 


40.9 


55. 1 


18.2 


19.2 


26.3 


51.5 


55.5 


20.6 


30.55 


29.50 


30.56 


52.49 


52.46 


29.07 


24.08 


72,54 


20.71 


12,040.4 


10,872.0 


10,614.5 


995.4 


963.5 


918.8 


912.6 


866.8 


85 5.4 


1,040.3 


9,857.3 


9,596 


9,777.9 


918.4 


890.0 


754.8 


745.9 


807.1 


826.3 


1 ,555.0 


2,024.7 


L8I4 


1 ,557.1 


200.3 


52.4 


138.8 


174.4 


70.1 


102.7 


125.4 


1,102.5 


1,261 


720.5 


720.5 


665.9 


706.7 


731.9 


724.2 


7<5.7 


640.1 


187.19 


188.21 


H7.08 


141 .60 


1 11.50 


110.25 


1 14.00 


121.40 


130.60 


158.50 


26,713.6 


22,756.2 


22,729.1 


2,107.6 


2,100.9 


1,952.7 


1,954.0 


1,851.6 


1,800.6 


2,199.2 


19,506.0 


l7,54f .0 


18,479.7 


1 ,870.7 


1,705.6 


1,525.9 


1,602.4 


1,571.5 


1,460.0 


1,876.9 


7,108.7 


5,436.1 


4,504.8 


256.2 


551.3 


553.0 


338.7 


564.4 


411.7 


397.8 


175.2 


474 


255.4 


255.4 


429.8 


495.8 


569.6 


562.5 


458.0 


386.9 



41.1 



46.3 



55.4 



53.50 



55.50 



55.50 



54.50 



52.00 



49.10 



1/ Beginning September I for soybeans; October I for soymeal and oil; calendar year for margarine. 
1962, prices based on 50-day delivery, using upper end of the range. 



45.69 



2/ Beginning Apr I I I , 



Cotton 



Marketing y»ar 1/ 



1984 



196? 



1961/82 1962/83 1963/64 Oct Hiy June July Aug S#pt 



60.5 



U.S. price, SLM, 

1-1/16 in. (c^s/lb.) 2/ 
Northern Europe prices: 
Index (cts./lb.) 3/ 
U.S. H 1-5/32" (cts./lb.) 4/ 
U.S. mill consumption (thou, bales) 
Exports (thou, bales) 

1/ Beginning August I. 2/ Average spor market. 
.elected growths. 4/ Memphis territory growths. 



65.1 



75.1 



61.2 60.1 



59.8 



59.5 



57.9 56.4 



Ocf 



56.1 



75.8 


76.7 


87.6 


75.6 


65.1 


62.8 


61.1 


57.0 


55.4 


49.0 


75.9 


78. 


87.1 


74.7 


74.8 


72.4 


70.4 


68.2 


67.9 


68.6 


5,265.8 


5,512.8 


5,885.5 


447.9 


459.8 


550.0 


587.0 


480.1 


589.1 


516.0 


6,567.5 


5,206.8 


6,786.0 


507.0 


455.0 


575.5 


268.0 


206.9 


200.5 


218.0 



3/ Liverpool Outlook "A" index; average of five lowest priced of 10 



Fruit 



Producer price Indexes 
Fresh fruit U967=l00) 
Oried fruit (1967-100) 
Canned fruit A juice (1967-100) 
Frozen fruit ft Juice (1967-100) 

F.o.b. snipping point prices 

Apples, Yakima Valley (t/ctn.) 1/ 
Pears, Yakima Valley ft/box) 2/ 
Oranges, U.S. avg. (t/box) 5/ 
Grapefruit, U.S. avg. Ci/box) 5/ 



Stocks, ending 

Fresh apples (mil. lb.) 
Fresh pears (mil. lb.) 
Fro/en fruit (mi I . lb.) 
Fro/en fruit juices (mil. lb.) 



Annual 



1964 



1965 



1962 


1983 


1984 


Oct 


Hay 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


255.4 
409.7 
285.7 
305.5 


250.6 

409.3 
286.8 

300.9 


260.2 
585.2 
512.5 

550.8 


272.5 

551.* 
516.8 
365.7 


244.6 
362.2 
325.0 
375.5 


242.1 
562.2 
526.8 

571.5 


259.2 
562.2 
528.1 
569.9 


269.4 
362.2 
328.2 
364.6 


249.9 
569.1 
524.6 
562.2 


244.0 
368.9 
321.1 
353.6 


n.a. 
n.a. 

11.10 
9.05 


n.a. 

n.a. 
14.40 
9.13 


n.a. 
n.a. 

15.20 
10. 10 


15.75 
12.67 
24.40 

LI. 50 


16.47 
12. 14 
16. M 
15.50 


16.50 
25.50 
16.50 
14.80 


15.65 
n.a. 

15.90 
15.10 


14.13 
15.00 
I5.B0 
14.50 


16.17 

5.88 

15.90 

14.44 


I4.^>0 
14.00 
15.70 
11.30 


Vear ending 




1984 






1965 








1962 


1963 


1984 


Oct 


Hay 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


5,082.5 
180.9 
627.5 

1,157.6 


2,980.1 
250.6 
644.7 
924.9 


3,171.5 

ia*.9 

694.5 
941.9 


4, 154. 1 
305. b 

771.4 
873.5 


485.1 

10.5 

442.2 

1,652.2 


291.2 

1.5 
527.4 

1,450.2 


152.4 

5.1 
707.0 

1,405.9 1 


54.4 

92.5 

755.8 

,286.2 


1,712.2 
398.7 

760.1 
1,199.6 


5,659.6 
298.9 

821.1 
1,089.1 



1/ Red Delicious, Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack, 80-1 I5 r s. 2/ 0'Anjou, Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. 
No. I, 90-155's. 5/ F.O.B. packed fresh, n.a. = not avatlable. 



jr/rva rP-o-rii:ry 1%c 






,36 



Vegetables 



Wholesale prices 

Potatoes, white, 
f.o.b, Eest ($/cwt.) 

Iceberg lettuce ($/crtn.) 1/ 

Tomato*^ <$/Crtn.) 2/ 
Wholes*!* price Index, 10 canned 

*e^ (1977=100) 
Grower price Index, fresh 

conrorcial veg. (1977=100) 



Annual 



1962 



1963 



1984 



»984 
Oct 



1965 



*V 



Jun 



July 



Aug 



S*pt 



137 



120 



i3d 



129 



145 



133 



147 



158 



144 



106 



143 
89 



143 



125 



M3 



1/ Std. carton 24's f.o.b. shipping point. 2/5x6-6x6, f.o.b. F1a~Cal, 



Tobacco 



135 



105 



Oct 



6.05 


7.76 


0. 16 


5.33 


8.15 


6.56 


3.25 


3.13 


2.85 


3.68 


5.92 


6_29 


5.06 


9.50 


3.92 


2.90 


5.62 


6.16 


5.50 


4.34 


7.40 


0.69 


0.52 


4.46 


4.17 


5.01 


4.55 


3.98 


3.18 


4.66 



130 



103 



Annual 



1984 



1965 



1962 


1963 


1984 


Oct 


Key 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


178.6 
180.3 


177.9 
I7V.^ 


181.0 
187.6 


1.84 


-*. 


— 


— 


1.61 


1.79 


1.30 


634.0 
3,667 


600.0 
3,605 


600.4 

3,491 


65.4 
320J 


52.0 

293.4 


57.4 

2*9.3 


tt).8 
232.9 


W.9 

296.1 


55_l 
3O0_5 





Prices at auctions 1/ 
Flue-cured (ctn./lb.) 
Burley (cts./lb.) 

Domestic consumption 2/ 

Cigarettes (bi I .) 
Lar^t* cigars (mi I .) 

1/ Crop year July-June tor flue-cured, October -September for bur ley. 2/ 1 axable removals. 



Sugar" 



UiS. raw sugar price, 
N.Y, (cts./lb.) 1/ 

U.S. deliveries 
(thou, short tons) 2/ 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1964 
Oct 



19.92 22.04 21.74 21.56 
9.153 8,812 0,435 2,231 



196? 



**Y 


June 


July 


Aug 


S#pt 


Oct 


21.09 


21.27 


21.23 


20.59 


19.51 


16.68 


n.a. 


1,952 


n.a. 


n.». 


2,150 


n.a. 



1/ Spot price reported by (New York) Coffee, Sugar, and Cocoa Exchange, Inc. After May I9B5, price based on nearby futures 
prices, Connel I Cormodi ties, Company. 2/ Raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of quarter in March, June, Sept., i Dec. 



Excludes Hawaii, n.a. =? not available. 



Coffee 



Annual 



1962 



1963 



1984 



Composite green price, 
N.Y. (cts,/lb.) 
Imports , green bean 
•qulvalent (m»l.lb.) 1/ 2,352 2,260 2,414 



1964 
Oct 



1985 



June 



July 



Aug Sept 



Oct p 



132,00 131.51 142.95 137,72 134.64 154.03 125.70 124.99 123.79 131.64 

210 175 235. 166 238 248 189 



Annual 



t9B4 



1965 



1962 1963 1984 J en -Mar Apr-June July-Sept Oct-Oec Jan-Mer Apr^lune July^Sept p 

Roasting* (mil. lb.) 2/ 2,291 2,238 2,287 575 510 55? 637 573 490 540 

1/ Green and processed coffee. 2/ Instant soluble and roasted coffee, p = preliminary. 



Agricu Iturali. Outlook 



General Economic Data 



Grots national product and related data 



Annul l 



1964 



1985 



1982 1983 1984 HI IV I II 

$ 8il. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



Ml r 



Gross national product 1/ 
Personal consumption 

expend i tures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 

Cloth] ng & shoes 

Food a beverages 
Se r v i ces 
Gross private domestic 

i n ves tmers t 

Fixed investrnent 
Nonres idential 
Residential 

Change in business inventories 
Met exports of goods 1 services 

Exports 

Imports 
Government purchases of 

goods a services 

Federal 

State a I oca \ 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expend i tures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing a shoes 
Food a beverages 
Service* 
Gross private domestic investment 
Fixed investment 
Nonresidential 
Residential 
Change in business 
Net exports of goods 
Exports 
Imports 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 
Federal 
State & local 



5,069.5 3,504.8 3,662.8 3,694.6 3,758.7 3,810.6 3,653- I 3,9)5.9 



inventories 
a services 



Hew plant & equipment 

expenditures ($bl I.) 
Implicit prloa deflator for GNP 

(1972=100) 

Disposable Incowi C$bM.) 
Disposable Income 0972 $bil.) 
Per capita disposable Income ($) 
Per capita disposable Incore U972 $) 

(J.St population, total, incl. military 
abroad (mi I .) 

Civilian population (mil.) 

See footnotes at end of next table. 



1,964.9 


2, 155.9 


2,541.8 


2,361.4 


2,396.5 


2,446.5 


2,493-0 


2,539.0 


245.1 


279_8 


318.8 


317.2 


326.3 


334.8 


339-2 


356.8 


757.5 


801.7 


856.9 


861.4 


866.5 


877.3 


891.9 


896.8 


na. a 


127.0 


140.2 


139.3 


143.2 


145.5 


149-2 


148.5 


392.8 


416.5 


443.6 


448.6 


449.8 


457.3 


463.9 


467.6 


982.2 


1,074.4 


1,166.1 


1,182.8 


1,203.8 


1,234.4 


1,261-9 


1,285.3 


414.9 


471.6 


637.8 


662.8 


637_8 


646.8 


643.2 


631.5 


441.0 


485.1 


579.6 


591.0 


601.1 


606.1 


625.3 


631.8 


349.6 


352.9 


425_7 


435.7 


447.7 


450_9 


467.3 


468.6 


91.4 


f 32_2 


153.9 


155.3 


153.5 


155.2 


158.0 


163.2 


-26.1 


-13.5 


58.2 


71.8 


36.6 


40.7 


17.9 


^0.3 


19.0 


^B.3 


-64.2 


-90.6 


-56.0 


-74.5 


-94.0 


-104.0 


348.4 


336.2 


364.3 


368.6 


367.2 


360.7 


347.7 


346.8 


329.4 


344.4 


428.5 


459.3 


423.2 


435.2 


441 .6 


450.8 


650.5 


685.5 


747.4 


761.0 


780.5 


791.9 


810.9 


849.5 


258.9 


269.7 


295.4 


302.0 


3*5.7 


319_9 


324.2 


350.6 


391.5 


415.8 


452.0 


458.9 


464.8 


472.0 


486.7 


496.8 




1972 $Bi 


1 . (Quarter 1 


\y data seasonally adji 


usted at annual rates) 




1,480.0 


1,534.7 


1,639.3 


1,645.2 


J ,662.4 


1,663.5 


1,6; 1.3 


1,688.9 


963.3 


1,009.2 


1,062.4 


1,065.9 


1 ,075.4 


1 ,089 


1,102.1 


1,116.5 


140.5 


157.5 


178.0 


177.0 


182.9 


187.0 


190. 1 


200.3 


363.1 


376.3 


393.5 


395.5 


395.0 


398.6 


403-2 


404.5 


84.2 


88. 5 


96.5 


95.9 


96.9 


97.9 


99.8 


99.5 


182.3 


188.9 


193.4 


195.6 


194.7 


196.8 


199.8 


20* .0 


459.8 


475.4 


490.8 


493.5 


497.5 


503.5 


508.7 


511-7 


194.3 


221.0 


289.9 


500. 2 


289.9 


292.1 


289.5 


2B3.4 


204.7 


224.6 


265.1 


269.6 


273.1 


273.0 


281.2 


280-8 


166.9 


m_Q 


204.9 


209.5 


213.8 


213.0 


220.3 


218.2 


37.9 


53.7 


60.2 


60.1 


59.2 


60.0 


60.9 


62.6 


-10.4 


-3.6 


24.8 


30.6 


16.8 


*9.l 


8.3 


2.5 


29.7 


12.6 


15.0 


-27-0 


-13.4 


-28.4 


-33.8 


-38.4 


(47.6 


139.5 


146.0 


147.4 


147.1 


143.7 


137.9 


138.0 


M8.0 


126.9 


161. 1 


174.4 


160.5 


172.1 


I7J.8 


176-4 


292.7 


291.9 


302.1 


306.1 


3iD.5 


310-7 


313.5 


327.5 


117.0 


116.2 


122.5 


125.0 


129.6 


129.8 


129.7 


141.3 


175.7 


175.7 


J79.6 


181. 1 


180.9 


180.9 


183.9 


186.2 


310.58 


304.78 


354.44 


361.48 


368.29 


371.16 


387.83 


389.54 


207.38 


215.54 


223.43 


224.57 


226.10 


229.07 


230.55 


231.86 


2,180.5 


2,340.1 


2,576.8 


2,606.4 


2,644.5 


2,654.8 


2,726.5 


2,710.7 


1,058.3 


1,095.4 


I, 169.0 


1,176.5 


1,186.7 


1,181.9 


1,205-3 


1,192, 1 


9,385 


9,977 


10,887 


11,000 


11,133 


11,154 


11,432 


M,338 


4,555 


4,670 


4,939 


4,965 


4,996 


4,965 


5,054 


4,986 


232.3 


234.5 


236.7 


237.0 


237.6 


238.1 


236.5 


239.1 


230.2 


232.3 


234.4 


234.8 


235.3 


235.8 


236.3 


236.9 



Janir 



rV;r.:»xr r ' Hr3-> 






37' 



Selected monthly indicator! 



*9M 19m 



1 962 1963 i9W Oct K*v 4h** JwlY Aug Sipit Oct p 

Monthly data , iea*onally adjusted, oxcapt as acted 

Industrial Prodi*ctlon. 
total 7/ (1977*100) 
Manufat^urnxj U977rl00) 

DuribL* tl97/»lQ0> 

NondurAbJ* *l977r>00) 
Leading atomic Indicators \t 3/ 

1 4967*1001 
tnploynwit 4/ (a* I* persons} 
UraiMplovmnf rat* 4/ <1> 
Pvional |nc« 1/ 
ff bi I. aiM^jdl r*tu> 

hDurfy *4rnkno» |n ntanufacturlng 4/ V CO 
Norwy ttoch-Ml tdihV a««.> (tbil.) 7/ 
Mgn*y »toc*-*0 ('t4t1y *»fl.) flhtn 2/ hi 

Three-nuitti Tr*«ury bill rat* 2/ it) 
Au oorporat* bond VUld (Moody'*) 5/ 7/ l%> 
Intwrett r*t* on ruah ban* HH-tgagps V 6/ (1) 
Housing tt*rt»j prtvat* Unci, fanp) (tnog.J 
Auto sal** at rot*l* £ total U Ull.) 
8uiirw?i »lit, tot4l 1/ <l bil.) 
Bwilraatt lAvtntvln, tot*l 1/ (I bif.) 
SaUi Qt all ratatl ttorw ti bll.J fO/ 
Durable goodi tfofn It bll.l 
Noridurablfl gi*xk itor*s t> bll.) 

Food itw«f <t bf I.) 

taring 1 dr nfclng p1*c« 1| bil.) 

Apparel ft accrafory stores (I bi l.l 

[/ Dbpar ftnent of Comrcl. 1/ Board of Governor* ot It* fadsral Reserve System. 3/ Coi(»s i t© index of 12 loading indicators. A/ Depar tmwi t of Labor ( 
&ur«au ot labor Statistics, 5/ Mot leasonat ly a^juitod. hi Doc*mt»r of the y«wr I Is tad- 7/ Moody's Investor* Service. Bi federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 9/ Book valuo, end of par tod- 10/ Adjusted for seasonal war id Mens, hoi idays, and trading day di f terences. p = pre I immary. r r revised. 



103.1 




109.2 


121.8 


122,7 


4 24.1 


124.3 


4 24.1 


175.0 


174 9 


124.9 


102.2 




110.2 


123-9 


12*. 5 


126.6 


126.7 


126.9 


128.1 


127.9 


127.9 


99.9 




107.7 


124.8 


427.0 


127,9 


t27.6 


127.9 


129.3 


128.7 


128,5 


*05.5 




113.7 


122.5 


J23.5 


124.7 


125.5 


125.6 


126.6 


126,8 


127.0 


iJ6. 8 




156,0 


165.7 


\M.2 


16/. 3 


T67.5 


468.6 


170.0 


170.6 


171.1 


99. 5 




tQ0,B 


105.0 


J05.6 


107.0 


106.4 


406.9 


107.2 


107.5 


107.9 


9.7 




9.6 


7.5 


7.3 


7.3 


7.3 


7.1 


7.0 


7,\ 


l.\ 


2,584.6 


2 


,744.2 


3,012.1 


3,0/9.3 


3,163.7 


3,175.7 


3, 188.4 


3,19k. 4 


3.20/, 4 


1,220.5 


8.49 




8.63 


9.17 


9.24 


9. 48 


9.50 


9.53 


9.48 


9.54 


9-54 


hi 480.8 


6/ 


528.0 


6/ 558.5 


MB. 3 


5BI.6 


591.2 


595.8 


605.9 


61 l.y 


6LM 


' 1,954,9 6> 


' 2 


,188.8 6/ 2,371.7 


2,319.3 


2,444.9 


2,4/2.9 


2,490.b 


2,514.0 


2,528.7 


2.533.3 


10.60b 




6.63 


9,58 


9.97 


7.56 


7. Of 


7.05 


7.18 


7.08 


7.17 


15.79 




12.04 


12.71 


12.63 


11.72 


IU.94 


10.97 


11,05 


r i .07 


11.02 


15.14 




12.57 


12.38 


12.7/ 


12.01 


11.75 


11.54 


11.24 


IH7 


11.02 


1,062 


I 


.70 J 


l» 750 


1,564 


I,6BI 


L70I 


1,663 


1,740 


1,589 


1,760 


a.o 




9.2 


tO. 4 


10.0 


11.3 


10.3 


10.3 


12.6 


14.4 


9.6 


344.7 




168.7 


4H.7 


414.2 


42B.3 


418.4 


422.5 


430.4 


428.5 P 


— 


9/ 509.2 


9/ 


520.3 


9/ 573- J 


568. B 


577.8 


579.7 


580.1 


578.2 


579-5 p 


- 


89.3 




97.9 


108.1 


109.0 


1(4.9 


113.7 


1 14.4 


117.0 


119.4 p 


M5,5 


28.1 




35.0 


38.7 


39.3 


42. 8 


42.1 


42.3 


44,3 


46.4 p 


42.7 


61. J 




64.8 


69.4 


69.7 


72.1 


/1. 7 


72.1 


72.7 


73-0 p 


72.8 


20.4 




21.2 


22.5 


22. S 


23.3 


23.4 


23.5 


23.4 


23.8 p 


23.5 


8.7 




9.6 


10.3 


10.3 


11,0 


10.9 


10.9 


10.9 


i0, 9 P 


11.2 


4.6 




5.0 


5.6 


5.6 


5,9 


5.9 


5.9 


6.1 


6.1 p 


6.1 



I ^ Af^rioi iltt irnl Trr^\f^ j ^ 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products. 



Annual 1984 196* 



1962 1963 1964 Oct May June July Aug Sept Oct 



Export commodities 
Wheat, f.o.b. vassal, 

Gulf ports <$/bu.) 
Corn, f.o.b. vessel* Gulf ports <$/bu.) 
Grain sorghum, 

f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports Ct/bu.) 
Soybean oil, Decatur (cts./lb.) 
Soybean rati, Decatur <$/ton) 
Cotton, 10 market avg. spot (cts./Jb.) 
Tobaccoj avg. price of auction {cts./lb.) 
Rice, f.o.b. will, Houston ($/cwt.) 
Inedible tallow, Chicago (cts./lb.) 

Inport commodities 
Coffee, N.Y. spot <$/Jb*) 
Sugar, N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) 
Rubber, N.Y. *pot <cts./lb.) 
Cocoa beans, N.Y. C$/lbJ 
Bananas, <$/40 lb. bo*) 

n.a. - not ava i lable. 



4.58 


4.30 


4.17 


4.20 


3,77 


5.65 


5.55 


3.59 


5.47 


5.51 


2.80 


3.49 


3.50 


5.12 


5.00 


2.97 


2.96 


2.68 


2.62 


2.55 


2.BI 


3.34 


5.00 


2.62 


2.90 


2.72 


2.54 


2.36 


2.12 


2.20 


6.36 


7.31 


7.58 


6.41 


6.05 


6.05 


5.86 


5*51 


5.44 


5.05 


18.33 


23.51 


30.75 


30.25 


52.41 


52.42 


28.84 


25.65 


22.41 


20.61 


179.70 


200.91 


166.80 


141.02 


111.98 


110.80 


116.59 


121.97 


130.93 


139.67 


60.10 


66.68 


68.57 


61.15 


60.1 1 


59.76 


59.55 


57.87 


56.58 


56.14 


172.20 


173.96 


175.99 


172.85 


17^.84 


175.84 


175.84 


165.14 


175.84 


175.49 


18*89 


19*39 


19.47 


18.75 


18.75 


18* '5 


18*75 


18*63 


18.25 


18*25 


12.85 


13*41 


17.47 


17*96 


16.19 


14.51 


15.60 


12*06 


N.4Q 


11*50 


L4i 


1*33 


1.46 


1.40 


1.58 


1*40 


1.54 


1.55 


1*55 


1.57 


19*86 


22*04 


21.74 


21*55 


21.09 


n*a* 


n.a* 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


45*48 


56*19 


49.70 


43*58 


40*95 


41.64 


41*55 


42.47 


43*24 


42.92 


*75 


*92 


1.06 


1.00 


.96 


.92 


*96 


.98 


1*01 


1.03 


6*80 


7*95 


6*70 


5*60 


8.30 


6.90 


5*82 


7.65 


6*56 


5*05 



Agricultural Outlook 



U.S. agricultural exports 



January-October 



October 



1964 



1985 
Thou, units 



1984 



1965 



Animals, I [ ve (no.) 

Heats A preps. i exci. poultry (mt) 

Dairy products (mi-) 

Poultry meetf £mt) 

Fatsj olli, 4 greases (mt) 

Hide* & $kin$ mcl. furskins 

Cottle hides, whole (no.) 

Hi nk pel ts (no-) 
Grains & feeds (mt) 

yheat (mt) 

Wheat flour (mt) 

Rice <mt) 

Toed grains, excl .products (mt) 

feeds A fodders (mt) 

Othtfr grain products (mt) 
Fruits, nuts, and preps, (mt) 
Fruit juices met- fro/, (hi) 
Vegetables & preps- (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, exd. Nnters (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 
Oilseeds & products (mt) 

Oi I seeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protei n meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oi Is (mt) 
Other 

Total 



629 
349 
346 
186 
1,132 

20,831 

2,40/ 

89,866 

36,005 

873 

1,877 

44,668 

5,763 

680 

1,569 

4,621 

1,237 

166 

1,243 

221 

238 

20,527 

15,693 

14,631 

3,524 

1,309 

9 

326 



854 
361 
380 
191 
1,067 

21,253 
2,167 

70,483 

20,8/8 

696 

t,692 

40,681 

5,563 

9/5 

1,584 

3,957 

1,116 

168 

1,003 

23* 

303 

17,465 

12,617 

12,161 

3,679 

969 

10 

441 



t Tho 



209,060 

775,857 

320,1/4 

231,940 

594,712 

I, 166,568 

690,949 

64,647 

4, 197,051 

5,517,855 

212,322 

729,167 

6,479,384 

984, I 12 

274,209 

1,329,826 

189,747 

805,1/9 

1,033,045 

2,026,198 

260,625 

60,948 

6,5/7,579 

4,721,134 

4,263,866 

821,910 

\ ,054,535 

76,562 

250,665 



249,851 
755,781 

362,474 

205,040 

508,254 

1,104,683 

836,240 

58,260 

9,623, M0 

5,056,282 

147,505 

560,913 

4,894,706 

834,549 

329, 1 55 

1,396,845 

166,313 

755,441 

t, 046, 468 

l p 4B6,755 

2/7,511 

53,131 

4,450,371 

3,013,946 

2,760,310 

666,523 

749,903 

90,325 

269,777 



30,732,503 23,597,264 



1964 


,965 


I9&4 


L985 


Thou. 


un 1 ts 


! 


t Thou. 


70 


60 


30,619 


65,339 


41 


41 


82,339 


84,717 


35 


45 


32,791 


35,619 


23 


22 


26,082 


24,0^8 


96 


139 


51,699 


55,005 




»,_ 


96,878 


93,174 


1 ,949 


1,953 


84,152 


77,0/0 


49 


106 


1,512 


2,242 


9,455 


7,150 


1,382,716 


901,733 


3,737 


2,331 


561,469 


309,841 


64 


25 


14,970 


5,163 


160 


197 


65,523 


65,623 


5,026 


5,632 


645,940 


396,284 


399 


655 


66,236 


94,492 


69 


9i 


28,578 


30,330 


189 


211 


192,281 


200,007 


358 


320 


16,735 


13,516 


124 


135 


79,649 


65,621 


31 


22 


187,032 


125, 617 


67 


48 


1 10,9/9 


69,866 


31 


19 


27,317 


20,815 


25 


25 


5,249 


4,861 


i .492 


1,989 


451,515 


458,052 


1,129 


1,523 


283,094 


323,469 


1,114 


1,507 


270,77/ 


309,785 


242 


374 


52,426 


71,272 


120 


92 


95,79b 


63,310 


1 


1 


7,329 


8,320 


.20 


46 


25,568 


24,650 


^- 


— 


2,861 ,012 


2,343,520 



Not avat lable. 



Indexes of nominal and real trade-weighted dollar exchange rates 



1964 
Dec 



196? 



Jen Feb Her Apr Hey June July 

April !97JrlOO 



Aug 



S^t 



Oct 



Nov 



Total agriculture 

Nominal 1/ I , 152.2 1 ,281.5 1,404-0 1,525-5 1,706,5 1,661-0 2,041.6 2,216-7 2,392-4 2,583.3 2,830.0 3,083-2 



Real 2/ 



104-2 106-i 108-5 108-3 



104-6 



105-2 



105,5* 103.1* 101-9* 103-1* 99,3* 99-2* 



Soybeans 
Nominal 
Real 


160-6 
102-1 


185-1 
103-4 


191-9 
107-4 


194-5 
107,3 


187-8 
tOL-6 


190.3 
102-4 


197-3 

101.9* 


203-2 

96-5* 


201-4 

96-5* 


209-7 
97-9* 


210.2 

92-7* 


229-2 
92-0* 


Wheat 
Itominal 
Real 


5,964.8 6,596-2 
106-9 106,9 


7,285-2 
109-6 


7,988-1 
108.6 


9,092-9 
109-0 


9,996-1 1 

110-1 


1,011-6 1 
111-5* 


11,995-8 13 

110-5* 


,007,8 1 

109,8* 


I4J 16-0 1 

110-3* 


15,606.6 

108-1* 


17.029-4 
107.9* 


Corn 

Nom i na 1 

Real 


1,092-5 1 
104-7 


,2h-9 

106.1 


l,326J 

109-4 


1*437,7 

109,4 


1,596,6 
104-4 


1,740.2 
105,2 


1,905,4 
104-7* 


2,067-3 2 
102-0* 


,226,7 

100-3* 


2,402-8 
101,7* 


2,627-2 
97,4* 


2,664-6 
97-3* 


Cotton 

Norn i na 1 
Real 


207-0 

99,1 


209.3 
100-0 


211-5 
101-6 


212-9 
102-3 


211,3 
101,0 


212.8 

101,7 


212-6 
101-1* 


213-3 
99-9* 


213,0 
99-6* 


215-1 
100-4* 


212.8 

98-1* 


214,7 
97,2* 



1/ Nominal values are percentage changes in currency units per dollar, lighted by proportion of agricultural exports 
from the United States, An increase indicates that the dollar has appreciated- 2/ Real voltes are computed in the same 
*ay as the nominal series* adjusted for CPI changes in the countries involved. 

•Preliminary; assumes the same rate of CPI increase/decrease as the previous six months- 
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U.S. agricultural import! 



Animals, 1 Ue (no-) 

Heats & preps., excl . poultry (mt) 

Beef & veal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 
Dairy products (mt) 
Poultry and products 
fats, oil*, & grea*#s (mt) 
Hides & shins, Incl. furskins 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 
Grains i feeds (mt) 
Fruit*, nut*, 4 praps,, •* juloa* <mt) 

Bananas A plantains (mt) 
Fruit juice* (hi) 
Vegetable* 1 preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (rut) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seed* (mt) 
Hursory ttock t cut 
Sugar, can© or beet trot) 
Otlieeds t products (mt) 

Oilseeds (nt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable 01 It (mt) 
Beverages exc L fruit juices (hi) 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices (mt) 

Coffee, Jncl. products (mt) 

Cocoa beans A products (mt) 
Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





January -October 






October 




1964 


1995 


1964 


1965 


1964 


1965 


1984 


1965 


Thou. 


Units 


i 


Thou. 


Thou. 


uni ts 


t Thou. 


1,770 


!,67l 


507,095 


443,446 


159 


65 


48 J 69 


35,445 


B28 


9*9 


1,755,456 


4,870,303 


102 


90 


205,719 


174,316 


we 


571 


J, 057, 024 


1,063,079 


69 


53 


134,900 


94,5 59 


296 


359 


626,437 


721,512 


31 


33 


66,014 


69,4B6 


319 


334 


624,419 


615,372 


46 


42 


"77,776 


78,229 








103,104 


81,779 


m**. 


_L_ 


6,403 


10,752 


16 


IB 


12,1 14 


15,107 


1 


1 


I,I8B 


1,094 


.._ 


— 


201,306 


216,767 


,-_ 


— 


11,522 


16,650 


4B 


57 


15/, 945 


120,701 


4 


4 


12,25* 


1 1 ,392 


1,621 


1,701 


464,004 


HI 3, 870 


186 


168 


57,379 


59,906 


3,5*5 


3,944 


l,447 f Bl4 


1,665,739 


349 


29/ 


144,066 


127, 33B 


2,331 


2,612 


574,959 


648,790 


285 


231 


70,105 


56,797 


24,248 


27,999 


650,307 


781,215 


3,06} 


2,049 


87,754 


51,329 


1,8*9 


l,B2fc 


1,163,222 


1,164,529 


136 


109 


85,5/2 


70,468 


159 


159 


469,207 


404,534 


16 


14 


45, 108 


41,006 


26 


27 


15.521 


16,028 


4 


5 


1,800 


3,547 


72 


B2 


85,101 


77,166 


4 


3 


6,012 


7,051 





__ 


259,412 


272,085 





«-, 


32,319 


36,320 


2,240 


1,760 


924,193 


659,327 


235 


91 


IX, 160 


32,235 


867 


N092 


667,676 


628,481 


93 


101 


75,4t>0 


5|,B72 


158 


210 


69,614 


77,865 


16 


13 


7,011 


4,463 


B9 


130 


15,314 


12,997 


9 


8 


1,245 


812 


620 


752 


5B2,747 


537,620 


67 


79 


67,204 


46,597 


t 1,970 


13,1 14 


1,280,565 


1,354,000 


1,212 


1,239 


153,141 


14 7.6B5 


1,532 


1,595 


4,177,569 


4,221,767 


150 


154 


421,321 


319,525 


961 


969 


2,859,475 


2,756,321 


101 


B6 


301,954 


276,24 5 


400 


466 


94fl,*j45 


,103,241 


29 


31 


75,546 


76,741 


675 


679 


706,215 


554,682 


64 


71 


61,922 


52,145 


— 




720,930 


774,457 


~ 


— 


70,198 


75,651 


— 


— 


16,355, i/a 


16, 50*, 756 


-__ 




1,683,040 


1 ,424,260 



Not avai lebl.^. 



Trade balance 



January-October 



1964 



1965 



1964 



October 



1965 



i « m . 



Exports 

Agricultural 
Nonagr icuttural 
Total 1/ 

Import* 
Agricultural 
Nonagricul tural 
Total 2/ 

Trad* balance 

Agricultural 
Nonegr tcu I tura I 
Total 



30,733 

145,071 
175,804 



16,355 
255,239 
271,594 



14,378 

-110,168 

95,790 



23,597 
149,623 
173,220 



16,502 
266,538 
283,040 



7,095 
-116,915 
-109,820 



2,861 
15,225 

18,086 



1,683 
25,585 
27,268 



1.178 

-10,360 

-9,182 



2,343 

14,779 
17,122 



1,424 
26,816 
28,240 



9J9 
-12,037 
-11,118 



1/ Domestic exports including Department of Defense shipments (F.A.S, value)* 2/ Imports for consumption (customs value). 
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U.S. agricultural exports by regions 



Region & country 



Western Europe 

European Community 
Be I g i um-Lu*entfjou rg 
Franco 

Germany, Fed. Hep. 
Italy 

Netberl ands 
Un i ted K 1 ngdom 
Other Western Europe 
f*or Kiga I 
Spain 
Swi tzer land 

Eastern Europe 
Germany Oenw Rep. 
Poland 

USSR 

Alia 

tesf Asia (Mideast) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

J srael 

Saudi a Arabia 
Sou t'h As i a 

India 

Pakistan 
tast 4 Southeast Asia 

China 

Ta i wan 

Japan 

Korea, Rep. 

Hong Kong 

I ndones i a 

I 1 1 i I i pp i neS 

Africa 

North Africa 
MorOCCO 

Algeria 
Egypt 
Sub-Sahara 
Nigeria 
ftef. S. Africa 



Latin America & Carl 
Bra/ i* 

Caribbean Islands 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

Canada 

Oceania 

Total 



January-October 




October 


Change from year ear 
January 


Jler 












J 984 


1965 


1964 
li 1. 


1985 


Oct 

Percent 


Oct 


7,054 


5,453 


662 


713 


-23 


B 


5,169 


4,042 


466 


533 


-22 


14 


607 


320 


53 


48 


17 


S 


399 


281 


33 


27 


?9 


-17 


854 


710 


70 


9J 


-17 


29 


658 


512 


57 


40 


-22 


-29 


1,767 


1,440 


Ml 


209 


-19 


48 


61^ 


504 


77 


94 


18 


22 


!,&85 


1,410 


\96 


180 


25 


-8 


579 


379 


49 


45 


35 


-9 


849 


645 


91 


91 


-24 





232 


166 


21 


10 


28 


-51 


588 


365 


28 


31 


-38 


M 


92 


37 


6 





-O0 


-91 


152 


83 


6 


5 


-46 


-20 


2 J 19 


1,499 


29b 


44 


-29 


*5 


12,193 


9,065 


1,040 


885 


-26 


-15 


1,631 


I,UI8 


165 


87 


-38 


-48 


230 


^6 


20 


4 


76 


a3 


423 


248 


56 


24 


41 


^2 


278 


231 


28 


15 


-17 


-46 


408 


285 


46 


24 


-30 


48 


727 


453 


62 


44 


->b 


-28 


227 


84 


20 


12 


-63 


-40 


291 


225 


16 


29 


-23 


79 


9,83* 


7,593 


812 


754 


,2* 


-7 


54* 


130 


49 


8 


-76 


-04 


!,IJ0 


926 


406 


89 


-12 


-16 


5.431 


4,310 


465 


463 


-21 





1,408 


1,1/2 


79 


95 


-17 


19 


543 


529 


43 


45 


-A 


4 


3*>2 


151 


24 


13 


-57 


-44 


276 


254 


24 


15 


15 


-35 


2,5m) 


2,090 


226 


209 


-18 


-1 


1,460 


989 


133 


J 28 


VI 


-A 


355 


93 


26 


J 


74 


■S7 


154 


158 


22 


4 


2 


-82 


798 


704 


70 


J 19 


~I2 


69 


1,090 


l,!0l 


92 


81 


1 


13 


276 


278 


*4 


18 


1 


46 


409 


100 


21 


8 


-75 


68 


4,380 


3,568 


430 


314 


-19 


-27 


365 


368 


64 


19 


1 


-71 


694 


643 


68 


66 


-7 


n*4 


180 


I&0 


33 


15 


3 


-56 


1,701 


1,229 


156 


91 


28 


-33 


144 


62 


21 


9 


5/ 


-5/ 


622 


547 


51 


36 


-12 


■2b 


1,669 


1,406 


157 


129 


-16 


-IB 


180 


152 


25 


19 


-16 


r-24. 


30,733 


23 Jr 597 


2,861 


2,344 


-23 


^18* 
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World Agricultural'Production 



in of mQJor 

1979/80 


crops 












1 980/6 \ 


1981/82 


1962/83 


1983/84 


1964/85 E 


1965/86 P 






Mi 1 . im* ts 








227.6 
422.6 

86.0 

443.5 

80.4 


236.9 
442.9 

94. 1 
445.7 

78.2 


258.7 

448.4 
101.3 

441 .4 
B5.I 


237.5 

479.1 
*>8,6 

467.9 
96.5 


229.1 
491.0 
102.9 
486.6 
100.8 


231.1 
513.9 
107.2 
500.6 

114,1 


230.0 
505.2 

90.9 
494.2 
125.1 


341.1 
741.5 

98.6 
740.3 

91.6 


342.4 
732.9 

108.0 

743.0 

82.6 


350.2 
769.9 

96.6 
759.8 
112.9 


339.2 
779.2 
89.9 
753.6 
158.6 


333.8 
685.3 

91.9 

757.7 

66.1 


340.7 
806.3 
101. 
777.9 
96.6 


343.7 

845.0 
93.6 

793.1 
148.5 


143.1 
253.9 

12.7 
257.6 

23.4 


144.4 
271.0 

13.1 
272.3 

22.1 


145.1 
280.6 

11.8 
281.5 

21.3 


141.2 

285.7 

11.9 

289.6 

17.3 


I43_9 
307.7 

12.6 
307.8 

17.2 


144.9 
319.3 

11-2 
315.5 

21.0 


143.5 
317.3 

1 1.4 
315.3 

23.0 


711.8 
1,416.2 

197.5 
1,441,9 

195.4 


723.8 

1,446.6 
215.2 

1,461.0 
183.2 


735.9 
1,498.9 

209_7 
1,462.7 

219.3 


717.8 

1,544.1 
200.5 

1.511.0 
252.4 


706.8 
1,464.0 

207.4 

1,552.1 

184.1 


715.7 

1,641.5 
220.4 

1,594.0 
231.7 


717.2 
1,667.5 

196.1 
1,602.6 

296.6 


170.1 
35.9 


155.8 
32. 1 


169.3 
35.9 


178.0 
35.0 


164.8 
32.9 


188.1 
32.3 


J96,7 
33.3 


92.9 
26.5 


90.8 
25.9 


94.0 
28.9 


98.0 
31.5 


92.8 

29.5 


100.3 
31.5 


101.8 

31.7 


39.7 

12.8 


40.0 

12.5 


41.5 
13.2 


43.3 

14.2 


42.2 
14.2 


46.3 
15.4 


47.3 
1^.5 


32.2 
65.2 
23.1 
65.3 

24.0 


32,4 

64.8 
19.7 
65.9 

24.1 


33.2 
70.8 
Z0-2 
65.5 
25.4 


31.9 
67.5 
19.4 
68.0 
25.2 


31.3 
67.6 
19.2 
68.9 
24.7 


34.3 
87.2 
20.4 
69.1 
42.3 


33-1 
81.1 
19.3 
72.1 
51.2 



Wheat 

Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
imports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Rice, nllled 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (mutric ton) 4/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

0i I seeds 

Production (metric ton) 
Trade (metric tun) 

Meals 

Production (metric ton) 
Trade (metric ton) 

Oils 

Production (metric ton) 
Trade (metric ton) 

Cotton 

Area (hectare) 
Production (bale) 
Exports (bale) 
Consumption (bale) 
Ending stocks (bale) 

E = Estimated. P ^ Projected. 1/ Excludes intra-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks dafa not available (excluding USSR), 
consumption includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on di f f er ing marketing years and do not represent levels at 
d gi*en date. Data not available for all countries; includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute 
level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1980 data correspond with 19/9/80, etc. 
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Fa.m Income 



Farm income statist^* 




J 976 


1977 


1976 


1979 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 1964 


1965 F 




1966 F 














% Bil, 
















Receipts 

Cash receipts: 
Crop-, [/ 
L i v«s tock 
Total 
Other cash income 2/ 

Gross cash income 


49.0 

46.3 

r >5.4 

I.B 

97.2 


48.6 

47.6 

96.2 

3.0 

99.3 


55.0 
59.2 

112.2 
4.9 

1 17.1 


62.3 
69.2 

131. 5 
3.6 

155.1 


71. B 

68.0 

139-3 

5.5 

143.3 


72.9 

69.2 

142.1 

4.4 

146. 5 


72.7 
70.3 

J42.9 

6.1 

149.0 


66.8 
69.4 

136. J 

11.8 

148.1 


69-1 
72.7 

141. B 

IL4 

lt>3.3 


66 to 70 

67 to 7J 
136 to 140 

8 to 12 

147 to 152 


64 to 68 
69 to 73 

134 to 138 
8 to 12 

145 to 150 


Nonmoney incorro 5/ 

Realised gross income 
^alue of inventory chg 


7.3 

104.4 
-1.5 


8.4 

107.6 

I.I 


9.2 
126.3 

2.1 


10.5 

145.6 

5-0 


12.2 

■3:4 


13.7 

160.2 

5.8 


14.0 
163.0 

-1.4 


15.1 
161.2 
-10.6 


12.9 

166-1 
7.8 


1 1 
153 
^1 


to 

to 
to 


15 

163 

3 


10 to 12 

156 to 161 
-4 to 


Total gross income 


102.9 


108.8 


128.4 


150-7 


149.6 


166.0 


161.6 


150.6 


1/4.0 


159 


to 


164 


!54 to 159 


Expenses 

Cash expenses A/ 


67.8 


72.0 


B2.6 


98.1 


106.1 


110.7 


110.7 


109. B 


M4. 1 


\ 0B 


to 


112 


107 to H 1 


Total expenses 


B2.7 


88.9 


101.0 


M9.0 


\ 29. 4 


136.1 


136.9 


135.6 


139.5 


132 


to 


i56 


130 to 134 


Income 
Net cash i ncone 
Total not farm income 


29.4 
20.2 


27.3 
19.9 


34.6 
27.4 


37_0 

31.7 


37.2 
20.2 


35.8 
29. B 


38.3 
24.6 


38.5 
15.0 


39.2 
34.5 


37 

25 


to 41 
to 29 


57 to 41 
22 to 26 


Deflated total net 
farm i nCome 5/ 


15.2 


14.2 


18.2 


19.4 


11.3 


15.3 


11.9 


7.0 


15.5 


U 


to 


15 


9 to II 


Of f-tfarm i ncome - 


26.7 


26. 


29.7 


33. B 


35. t 


36.9 


37.9 


38.8 


40.0 


39 to 45 


40 to 44 


F = Forecast. 1/ Includes net CCC loans 


2/ Income from machine hire a 


nd Custom work, 


farm rec 


roatlonal i 


income j 


and d i roct 



go*ernm>nt payments, lhe l978~r>B6 figures include sales of forest products and other misc. sources. 3/ Imputed oross rental 
value of farm dwol I ings and value of home consumption. 4/ Excludes depreciation of farm capital, porquisitos to hired labor, and 
expenses associated with farm dwel I ings, and includes net rent to a I I landlords. 5/ Deflated by the G*JH implicit price deflator, 
1972 100. Totals may not add due to rounding. 



Farm production 1 

I976 I977 I978 1979 I960 J98I 1 962 I993 I964 1 965 2/, 

197 7=100 

Farm output 

All livestock products 3/ 
Heat animals 
Dairy products 
Poultry & eggs 

A J I crops 4/ 
Foed grains 
Hay & forage 
Food grains 
Sugar crops 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Oi I crops 

Cropland gs«d for crop* 
Crop production per acre 

1/ For historical data and indexes, see Changes in Farm Production and Efficiency USOA Statistical Bulletin 65/. 
2/ Preliminary indexes for 1985 based on November 1985 Crop Production report and other releases of the Crop 
Reporting Board, SRS. 3/ Gross livestock production includes minor livestock products not included in the 
separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop production to compute farm output. 4/ Gross crop 
production Includes some miscellaneous crops not tn the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross 
livestock production to compute farm output. 



97 


100 


104 


III 


I05 1 


I 18 


114 


95 


111 


117 


99 


100 


101 


104 


I08 


109 


107 


109 


107 


110 


100 


100 


100 


103 


1 07 


106 


101 


103 


101 


101 


96 


100 


99 


101 


1 05 


108 


110 


114 


1 10 


1 16 


98 


100 


106 


1 14 


II5 


119 


119 


120 


123 


127 


92 


100 


102 


113 


I0I 


It6 


118 


B8 


1 10 


117 


96 


100 


106 


116 


97 


121 


124 


67 


115 


152 


94 


100 


106 


108 


98 


106 


110 


101 


107 


107 


107 


too 


93 


108 


I2I 


144 


140 


117 


129 


120 


112 


100 


101 


94 


97 


107 


96 


96 


95 


96 


74 


100 


76 


102 


79 


109 


85 


54 


90 


96 


112 


100 


106 


80 


93 


106 


104 


74 


90 


80 


74 


100 


105 


129 


99 


114 


124 


69 


106 


119 


96 


100 


97 


100 


10I 


102 


101 


88 


99 


99 


94 


100 


105 


113 


I00 


114 


117 


100 


III 


118 



Cash receipts 1 from farm marketing » P by State*. 



Livestock 
and products Crops V Total 2/ 



Jan* -Sept* Jaru-Sept* Jan* -Sept* Jan* -Sept* Jan* -Sept* Jan* -Sept* 
State 1984 t985 I984 I985 I984 I985 

$Mi \\ 
North Atlantic 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
North Central 

Ohio 

Indi ana 

1 1 I i noi s 

Michigan 

Wi scons in 

M i nnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 
Southern 

Delaware 

Maryland 

V i rg i n i a 

West Virginia 

North Carol ina 

South Carol ina 

Georgia 

F I or i da 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Ok f ahoma 

Texas 
Western 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Ari zona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

Ca I i f orn i a 

Alaska 

Hawa i i 
United States 

1/ Estimates as of ttie end of current month* 2/ Safes of farm products \ nc I uoe receipts 
from commodities placed under CCC loans minus value of redemptions during the period. Rounded 
data may not add. 



215 


190 


155 


101 


548 


292 


57 


57 


25 


24 


80 


81 


275 


279 


16 


16 


289 


295 


99 


99 


146 


146 


245 


247 


to 


to 


36 


36 


46 


46 


161 


149 


109 


1 14 


270 


265 


1,430 


1,387 


565 


511 


1,995 


1,898 


101 


101 


276 


286 


577 


587 


1,695 


1,608 


649 


675 


2,545 


2,285 


1,214* 


1,084 


1,160 


1,318 


2,574 


2,402 


1,510 


1,163 


1,267 


1,195 


2,577 


2,557 


1,646 


1,649 


3,051 


5,550 


4,677 


4,999 


969 


922 


906 


1 ,022 


1,875 


1,944 


5,072 


5,051 


675 


582 


5,745 


5,612 


2,429 


2,592 


1,740 


1,759 


4,169 


4,151 


5,750 


5,599 


2,715 


2,450 


6,445 


5,829 


1,622 


1,550 


971 


755 


2,595 


2,265 


490 


501 


1,126 


1,278 


1,617 


1,779 


1,330 


1,528 


755 


781 


2,065 


2,109 


5,595 


5,459 


1,605 


1,565 


4,998 


4,822 


2,795 


2,776 


1,712 


1 ,681 


4,507 


4,457 


305 


268 


79 


72 


383 


540 


625 


582 


212 


215 


837 


794 


Bit 


790 


556 


544 


1,167 


1,155 


151 


130 


24 


51 


155 


161 


1,450 


J, 321 


1,591 


1,174 


2,821 


2,495 


518 


280 


454 


400 


752 


680 


1,448 


1,228 


959 


977 


2,407 


2,205 


828 


781 


2,604 


2,519 


5,452 


5,100 


957 


962 


505 


797 


1,460 


1,760 


755 


750 


427 


571 


1,159 


1,521 


1,088 


965 


510 


558 


1,597 


1,524 


796 


764 


5t9 


550 


I,lt5 


1,294 


1,461 


1,305 


527 


757 


1,988 


2,042 


361 


362 


459 


438 


800 


801 


1,285 


1,380 


579 


751 


1,862 


2,111 


4,482 


4,158 


2,519 


2,752 


6,800 


6,909 


468 


476 


468 


552 


955 


828 


657 


658 


808 


757 


1,465 


1,595 


275 


273 


57 


55 


530 


528 


1,595 


1 ,427 


787 


688 


2,582 


2,514 


458 


475 


209 


256 


647 


750 


585 


524 


588 


485 


975 


t,009 


517 


307 


97 


99 


414 


406 


130 


131 


57 


56 


187 


186 


768 


755 


1,540 


1,179 


2,108 


1,914 


455 


454 


819 


714 


1,274 


1,168 


5,576 


5,t74 


5,80t 


6,118 


9,177 


9,292 


5 


5 


10 


10 


15 


15 


65 


65 


594 


571 


459 


436 


54,250 


51,845 


42,504 


45,145 


96,554 


94,988 
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Cash receipts from farming 



1964 963 



Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr Way Jun July Aug Sept 

farm marketing* and CCC loans 1/ 12,210 15,728 16,120 15,453 13,162 9,750 10,370 9,560 9 J 22 9,875 10,659 10,108 12,322 

Livestock and products 
Moat animals 
Dai ry products 
Poul try and eggs 
Other 

Crops 

Food grains 

Feed crops 

Cotton Clint and soed) 

Tobacco 

Oi I -bear log crops 

Vegetables and melons 

Fruits and tree nuts 

Other 

Government payments 
Total cash receipts 

1/ Receipts from loans represent aalue of commodities placed under CCC loans minus Value of redumptions during fhi» month. 



Trjr. ~cr?c?:cn C* 



5,963 


6,567 


6,224 


5,B98 


6,165 


5,748 


6,017 


5,7M 


5,827 


5,655 


5,421 


5,451 


5,851 


3,55'j 


5,5/2 


5,6*7 


5,555 


3,664 


5,400 


5,419 


5,228 


5,5I^> 


5,151 


2,807 


2,465 


5,205 


1,456 


J ,497 


1 , 472 


1,546 


1,558 


1,445 


1,606 


1,559 


1,586 


1,496 


1,490 


1,461 


1,4*1 


941 


1,009 


1,006 


909 


799 


795 


6/9 


625 


815 


697 


666 


906 


1,004 


231 


506 


129 


Ml 


145 


99 


112 


119 


115 


[06 


256 


101 


221 


6,247 


9,541 


9,896 


7,554 


6,997 


4,002 


4,555 


3,649 


5,29b 


4,220 


5,^59 


4,7 16 


6,471 


1,156 


1,096 


666 


558 


655 


446 


597 


500 


280 


1,153 


l,6<J5 


1 J 70 


1,231 


IJ7B 


1,971 


2,660 


2,1 19 


2,476 


1,095 


1,179 


680 


7*5 


845 


1,065 


1,044 


1,268 


206 


946 


1,050 


864 


658 


468 


200 


92 


-A* 


65 


15 


63 


225 


537 


452 


457 


414 


495 


64 


50 


24 


4 





65 


565 


541 


606 


2,402 


2,364 


1,570 


1,590 


665 


1,012 


706 


544 


610 


682 


438 


946 


1,058 


1,055 


682 


608 


575 


480 


619 


757 


75 5 


626 


610 


774 


1,019 


667 


754 


670 


756 


254 


251 


224 


226 


55^> 


507 


695 


470 


551 


676 


706 


1 J49 


y05 


520 


515 


695 


862 


£.49 


595 


599 


393 


671 


U5 


85 


534 


1 ,940 


602 


1,452 


80b 


2,461 


3/7 


192 


707 


50 


t&i 


12,525 


15,615 


J6,454 


15,595 


(5,964 


11 , 202 


1 1 , 1 76 


12,041 


9,499 


10,067 


10,666 


10,196 


12.425 



nan ■«■*»).. *)■■»■■ *■■■!- ■■*»*-v» g v*uB# 


Annual 




1964 






1965 








1962 


1985 


1984 


Oct 


Hay 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Flail freight rate index 1/ 




















(Dec 1964 = 100) 




















Al 1 products 95.7 


95.0 


99.5 


99.9 


100.0 


99.9 


99.8 


99.6 p 


99. B p 


99.8 p 


Farm products 92.4 


94.0 


96.7 


100.0 


99.9 


96.5 


97.5 


9/7 p 


97.6 p 


97.6 p 


Grain 95.4 


94.0 


98.6 


100.0 


99.3 


97.5 


96.4 


96.4 p 


96.5 p 


9t>.5 p 


Tood products 95.7 
Grain 

Rail tarloadings (thou, cars) 2/4/ 24.9 


94.8 


99.1 


99.7 


100. 1 


loo. i 


100.0 


100.1 p 


100, 1 p 


100.1 p 


26.1 


27.3 


24.5 


17.2 


25.2 


22.5 


29.8 


18.8 


25.8 


Barge shipments (mil. bu.) 5/ 41.2 


40.8 


57.2 


49.4 


25.4 


26.0 


2/.0 


24.1 


54.0 


59.9 


Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 




















Piggy back (thou, c-t.) 5/ 4/ 387 


U5 


568 


554 


852 


764 


630 


479 


5*0 


485 


Hai 1 (thou, cwt.) 5/ 4/ 696 


786 


641 


599 


555 


897 


594 


216 


268 


362 



Truck (thou, cut,) 5/ 4/ 7,649 7,786 7,661 6,711 10,023 10,419 8,550 7,882 7,252 7,23/ 

1/ Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, revised March 196^. 2/ Weekly average; from Association of American 
Railroads. 5/ Week ly average; from Agricultural Market ing Service, USDA. 4/ Prel imtnary data for 1985. p^ preliminary. 
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Subject Index (1981-1985) 



References are coded "month/page; 1 Example; 6/5means 
June issue* page 5. 

Acreage reduction programs (s€€ Commodity 

programs -1982-83 and 1983-84, and Payment in-Kind 

program) 
Africa — 

North Africa: 1981-11% 
Sub-Saharan Africa: 1982-3/24; 1984-2/24; 
1985-10/21 
Agricultural exports (see Exports, U.S. agricultural) 
Agricultural imports (see Imports, U.S. agricultural) 
Agricultural Programs Adjustment Act of 1984; 

1 984- 4/16, 12/29 
Agriculture and Food Act ofl981: 1981-4/20,6/20; 1982- 

1-2/17,4/20,8/13; 1984- 12/28 
Agriculture and the U.S. economy; 1982— 1-2/20; 1985—12/2 
Argentina (see Southern Hemisphere) 
Asia market : 1982— 4/23 (see also individual countries) 

Barges (see Transportation) 

Blended-Oedit Export Enhancement Program: 1982— 12/4 
Brazil {see Southern Hemisphere) 
Broilerindustry,U.S-: 2002-10/8 

Canada: 1984-4/21 (new rail law), 8/18 (pork trade) 
Cattlecycle; 1981-1/1%; 1982-11/2; 

1983-9/21; 1985-12/29 
China (PRO- , 

Import growth Blowing; 1983-4/22; 2905-3/23 
Import market growing: 1981— 1-2/21 
Commodity programs— 

1982; 1982- 1-2/2, 3/16, 6/18 

1983: 1982-6/12, 9/18, 10/19; 1983-1-2/20; 1984-2/18 
1984; 2903-11/20; 1984- 1-2/16, 3/18, 4/15, 5/2, 12/4 
1985! 1984-4/15, 1/1, 10/21 (maiiroPayment-in-Kind 
program) ^ 

Congress, 97th: 1981-2/15 (agricultural committee changes) 
Congress. 98th: 1983- 3/21 (agricultural committee changes), 

3/22 (regional distribution!) 
Consumer demand, effect on agricultural economy: 

1981-11/19 
Consumer spending on food: 1982— 3/14, 5/2, 10/16, 18; 
1903-1-2/16, 3/14, 6/20, 8/22, 11/16; 1984-2/21, 
7/2,16, 12/22; 1985- 12/20 (see also World 
food consumption) 
Cora industry, US + : 2903-3/23 
Cost of production (see Production costs) 
Cotton, world market (see World cotton market) 
Creditjfarm (eee Farm credit) 
Crops (see monthly crop highlights) 
Crops, world production (see World crop production) 

Dairy and Tobacco Adjustment Act of 1983: 1983- 11/2L 

12/7,11; 2904-12/30 
Daily, world market (see World dairy market) 
Debt- 

Less-developed countries: 1984— 5/18, 7/22 
Farm: 1985-4/2,26,21, 8/22, 12/17 
Deregulation (see Energy, Pesticides, Transportation) 
Dollar, U.S.: 2902-8/14; 1982-1/14; 1983-7/16; 
1984-6/16; 1985-2/15, 12/31 



Drought — 

African; 1985-10/21 

U.S.: 2983-9/2,10/2 
Dual-purpose vehicle (see Transportation) 

Eastern Europe: 2902-8/10 (see afooExports-Forecasts 

by regions) 
Economic recovery — 

U.S.: 2903-1-2/16,5/16,8/22,11/16; 
2904-1-2/14,3/2,5/2,15,8/21, 2905-3/17,12/24 
World: 2003-1*2/13,6/14,8/24 11/18; 2904-1-2/11, 
5/2,16, 7/2,25; 2905-3/14, 9/24 (see also World economy) 
Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981: 1981- 11/16; 

2954-12/14 
Energy- 
Price deregulation (petroleum, natural gas): 2902—5/18, 

12/22; 2^04-8/25 
U.S. farm inputs: 2902-1-2/19,5/18; 2902-4/20; 
2903-5/22,6/16; 2904^8/24 
European Community: 

Enlargement's effect: 2902-9/18; 1984- 1-2/20 
Agricultural policy: 2904-1-2/20, 1985-1/22 
(see also Western Europe) 
Exchange rates (see Dollar, U.S.) 
Exports, U.S- agricultural- 
Effect on the U.S. economy: 2902-1-2/20 
Forecasts by commodity and region: 2902—3/8,6/10,9/9, 
12/15; 2902-6/11,9/14; 2983-6/12,9/14; 2905-10/17 
Forecasts by commodity: 2902-3/10,12/13; 2904-3/15, 

6/14; 1985- 8/1 7 (wheat) 
Forecast by region: 2902-3/12,12/14; 2903-3/11,8/18, 
12/16; 2904-3/24,6/16,12/22; 2905-5/21,7/16,10/17 
U + S + position in world trade: 2902-10/14; 2904-8/26; 
2905-4/18, 5/2,21, 7/16, 8/17 (wheat), 10/2 (effect 
of loan rates) 
Famine in Africa: 2905-10/27 

Farm balance sheet: 2902-12/13; 2902-7/13, 10/12 (by sales 
class), 12/12; 2903-6/2,9/10,12/15; 2904-8/12,9/13,12/14 
Farm bill of 1985: 2905-6/2,21,11/19 

Farm credit: 2902-1-2/20,10/2,12/21; 2902-4/8,6/16,11/14, 
(bankers* survey), 12/11; 2903-5/19,10/14,12/15; 1984- 
6/18, 12/17; 2905-4/26,27 
Farm equipment leasing (see Leasing, farm equipment) 
Farm exports (see Exports, U.S. agricultural) 
Farm finances (see Farm credit, Financial condition of farmers) 
Farm financial management: 2902—10/22 
Farm income by year (see a^so Off-farm income): 
1980estimates; 2902-4/5,8/10 
1981 forecasts: 2902-4/3,6/7,8/9, 

11/6,12/12 
1981 estimates: 2902-7/10 
Revisions in 1980 and 1981 data: 2903-8/16 
1982forecasU: 2982-4/10,5/10,9/11,11/12,12/10 
1982 estimates: 2903-8/13 
1983 forecasts: 2903-1-2/11,4/4,5/11,8/12,11/11,12/13 

1983 estimates: 2904-6/13, 7/12, 11/14 (by State) 

1984 forecasts.; 2903-12/13; 2904-3/13,6/12,7/4, 
8/12,9/12,11/13,12/14 

1984estimates: 2905-9/15 

1985forecasts: 2904-12/14; 2905-4/15,7/13,10/15,12/17- 

Definitions: J904-8/17 
Farm income by type of farm: 2905—9/15 
Farm inputs (see individual items) 
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Farm machinery: 1981-1/15, 11/16; 1982-5/1$: 1983-4/20. 

5/21; 1984-5/1% 12/25; 1985-3/19, 5/19, 9/26, 12/17 
Farm real estate: 2962-7/18,12/12; 1983-6/2, 9/10, 12/15; 

2954^6718; 1905-8/22 
Farm*retail price spreads (s€e Food marketing costs 

and Food prices, retail) 
Farm value of food (see Food prices, retail) 
Federal land banks (see Farm credit system) 
Federal Reclamation Act: 2962-8/14 
Feed costs, effect on meat production: 1983— 9/2,20 
Fertilizers: 2962-4/18; 1982-12/16; 2965-1-2/18, 

5/20,12/20; 1984- 1-2/18, 12/26; 2955-3/19,5/18,7/20 
Financial condition of farmers: 1985—2/2, 4/2,26,27, 8/2,22 
Financial markets, U.S.: J0S5-12/31 
Fish consumption, U.S.: 2063—6/20 (see a&o Food 

consumption per capita) 
Food aid needs (see World food aid needs) 
Food at home vs. food away from home (see Consumer 

spending on food) 
Food consumption: 1982-5/2, 7/23, 12/22; 1983- 

7/18,12/24; 1984-4/1% 12/21 (table); 1985- 

8/14 (table), 9/28 
Food expenditures (see Consumer spending on food) 
Food for Peace program CseePL. 480policy) 
Foodmarketingcosts: 2952-1-2/18, 5/16, 8/20, 11/14, 12/20; 

1982-7/20, 10/16, 12/18; 1983-3/14, 9/18, 12/21; 

2984-3/21, 11/16, 12/19; 2905-4/22, 5/18, 12/2,20 
Food prices, retail: 2982-4/16,6/18,10/16,12/18; 2952-4/18, 

7/22, 10/18, 12/20; 1983-2/14, 4/20, 7/18, 9/18, 12/21; 

2984-4/18, 7/14, 9/16, 12/19; 1985-4/22, 5/18, 8/14, 

10/22, 12/2,20 
Freeze, winter of 1983/84: 2964-1 2/2, 7/14 

Grain embargo (see USSR) 

High value farm product trade: 2962-9/22 
High^yielding varieties: 2955-8/13 (rice) 

Imports, U.S. agricultural: 2982-3/8, 9/9, 12/15; 1982-2/10, 

8/11, 9/14,17, 12/13,17; 1983-2/11, 6712, 9/14,17, 12/16,19; 

1984-12/12, 3/16, 6/14, 12/25 
India, agriculture: 1985— 10/31 
Integrated Peat Management (IPM): J9S5- 10/22 
Interest rates, real: 2983-5/16,8/22,24, 11/16; 1984-1-2/16, 

3/2,15,7/2,23,11/22; 2965-3/19,6/17; 12/24,31 

(see also Financial markets, U.S.) 
Irrigation (policy): 2982-8/14 

Japan (market outlook): 2982-8/22; 1964-6/16; 
2985-4/19,5/15,9/23,10/18 

Labor costs (see Food marketing costs) 
Labor, farm: 1984-9/22 
Landuseandavailability; 1981— 10/18 
Leasing, farm equipment: 1981— 11/16 
Livestock: 1982-11/2; 1985-2/2,9/2% 

(see also monthly livestock highlights) 
Livestock, world production of (see World livestock 

production) 

Marketing costs (see Food marketing costs) 

Meat consumption, U.S.: 1982-5/2, 7/23; 1983-6/21 (see 

also Food consumption per capita) 
Meat regulations: 2982-6/18 
Mexico: 1985-12/12 
Middle East : 2 98 J- 7/8 (see also Exports -Forecasts 

by region and OPEC, a growing food market) 
Money market mutual funds: 1981—5/15 



Net cash income (see Farm income) 

Net farm income (see Farm income) 

No Net Cost Tobacco Program Act of 1982: 1984-12/29 

Nontariff trade barriers: 2952-6/20; 2985-12/13 

North Africa (see Africa) 

NOW accounts: 2953-5/18 

Ocean transportation {see Transportation) 

Off-farm income: 2952-8/12; 2982-10/12; 2903-8/14 

1984-6/12, 8/13, 12/17; 1985-4/21 
Oilseeds, world market (see World oilseed market) 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1982: 1984- 12/29 
OPEC, a growing food market: 2953-1-2/22 (seealso 

Middle East) 

Packaging cost (see Food marketing costs) 

Payment-in-Kind (PIK) program: 1983- 1 2/2,20 (overview), 
4/20 (effect on food prices), 5/2 (on crop prices and 
livestock), 5/2,11 (on farm income), 5/19, 6/16 (on 
inputs), 5/25 (historical view); 2904-3/19, 8/16 
(value of 1983 program payments), 12/29 

Per capita consumption (see Food consumption per capita) 

Persian Gulf war's effect on oil supplies: 2984—8/24 

Pesticides: 2982-3/14, 12/24; 1982-2/20; 1983-3/ IS, 
5/20,12/20; 1984-2/19 (EDB), 12/26; 2985-3/20,5/20,7/20 

Petroleum (see Energy) 

"Piggyback" shipping (see Transportation— Trailer- on- 
flat -car shipping) 

P.L, 480policy: J9S5-10/25 

Poland " 1981- 1-2/23 (see also Eastern Europe) 

Port capacity (see Transportation) 

Poultry consumption, U.S.; 1983— 6/20 (seealso 
Food consumption per capita) 

Production costs: 1981-6/12; 1982—5/11 (crops); 
1983- 10/15 (crops, livestock); 1984-1/ 4*%/ 15, 
10/18 (crops, livestock); 1985— 9/15 

Production credit associations (see Farm credit system) 

Prospective plantings, U.S. (see Spring plantings, U.S.) 

Rail line abandonments, bankruptcies: (see Transportation) 
Rail transportation (see Transportation) 
Real estate, farm (see Farm real estate) 
Retail food prices (see Food prices, retail) 

Seed: 1983-5/21 

South Africa (see Southern Hemisphere) 

Southern Hemisphere: 1981— 1-2/10 (see also 

Exports— Forecasts by regions) 
Soviet Union (see USSR) 
Spring plantings, U.S.: 1981-4/2; 1983-1/2; 

2984-8/2; 1985-1/2 
Staggers Act of 1980: 1981-5/20* 7/17, 8/21 
Storage capacity: 2962-8/20,9/15, 1982-6/15, 

9/17; 2983-8/24,9/20 
Sub-Saharan Africa (see Africa; Drought, African; and 

Famine in Africa) 

Tax reform: 2965-8/24 

Tillage, conservation: 1984-5/20 

Trade balances: 1985- 7/16, 10/17 

Trade (see World agricultural trade) 

Trailer-on -flat-car shipping (see Transportation) 

Transportation— 

Barge: 2962-3/18,9/15,12/25; 2962-5/18,9/17, 
12/23; 2965-3/19,6/19,8/25,9/20; 1984-1-2/1%, 
7/20,9/21; 2955-3/21,6/19, 10/24 
Deregulation, trucking and rail: 1981-5/20,21; 1983-2/20; 
1984-1-2/17; 1985-2/21 
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Dual-purpose vehicle: 1981—9/17 

Historical review: 1982— 12/23 

Ocean, ports: 1981-1/11, 11/16; 2982-5/16,12/23; 1983- 

3/20, 5/24,6/19; 1984-4/16,10/16 
Rail: 2982-3/18, 5/20, 7/16, 8/21, 9/15, 11/16, 12/25; 

1982-5/17, 8/15, 9/17, 12/23; 1983-3/19, 5/24. 6/16, 8/25, 

9/20; 1984-1-2/17,6/20,7/19,9/21; 1985-3/21,6/19,10/24 

(see a&oCanada, new rail laws) 
Rail line abandonments, bankruptcies: 1981—7/16; 

1982-3/23; 1984-1 2/17 
Two-level rate Btructureemerging: 1982-3/22,5/17 
Refrigerated rail shipments: 1982-9/16 
Rock Island and Milwaukee railroads: 1981—7/16 
Trailer-onflat-car "piggyback 11 shipping: 1982-3/18, 

5/20,9/17; 2982-3/23,12/24; 198-3-5/23; 1984-1-2/17, 

6/20; 1985-3/21, 7/21 
Trucking: 1981-7/16; 1982-3/22,5/17,12/23; 1983-3/20, 

5/23; 1984-1-2/17,6/20,9/21; 1985-3/21,7/21,10/24 
Waterway user fees: 1984— 7/21 

US- agriculture in the 1980's: 1982-5/21; 2982-7/25 
(historical), 12/2; 1983-12/26 
U.S. economy, effect of agriculture on (see Agriculture and 

the U.S. economy) 
USSR- 

1981 agricultural plan: 1981—3/20 
Grain production and trade: 1984-10/23 
Subsidiary private farm plots: 1981—3/21 
Trade updates: 1985-4/20,7/17,10/19 



US- sales in 1963: 1983-7/20 
US-USSR grain agreements: 2984—10/23 

Water supply outlook (short-term): 2981—4/19 
Western Europe: 1982-5/19; 1985-7/22 
Wheat, world market (see World wheat market) 
World agricultural production, by region: 2983—8/18 

(see also World crop production) 
World agricultural trade: 1982-10/11; 1982-6720, 

9/22, 10/14; 1983^1 2/14; 1985-4/16 
World agriculture and trade in the 1980's: 1982-4/22; 

1983-12/26; 1984-8/26 
World cotton market: 1984-4/11; 1985-5/15 
World crop production (and consumption): 1931—1-2/8 
World dairy market: 1984-12/20,10/12 
World economy: 198/-4/10; 1982-1-2/11; 1984-1-2/11, 

5/16, 7/2; 1985—3/14 {gee Q Uo Economic recovery, world) 
World food aid needs: 1981-5/9; 1982-5/12; 198-3-7/12; 

1984-3/24,9/18; 2985-10/25,27 
World food consumption: 2984-8/26 
World grain market: 1981-10/11; 1982-10/13; 1983- 10/17; 

1984-4/12.7/16; 1985^7/22,9/21 
World livestock production (and consumption): 1981—1*2/10; 

1982-4/12; 298-3-4/14; 1984-5/11; 2985-6/13,9/21, 

12/6 
World oilseed market: 1981-11/9; 1982-11/17; 

1983-11/13; 1984-11/19, 2985-11/16 
World wheat market: 1982-8/16; 1985-1/22,$/ 11 



Article Index (1981-1985) 



The standard articles of Agricultural Outlook are indexed below 
for 1981-85. Also listed are the special reports published 

during these years. 

NOTE: Each issue of Agricultural Outlook contains highlighta 
of the situation and outlook for the following commodities— 

• Livestock, cattle, hogs, broilers, eggs, turkeys, dairy 

• Crops', wheat, rice, feed grains, oilseeds, cotton, peanuts; 
tobacco, sugar, vegetables, fruit 

These commodity summaries are included in the "Agricultural 
Economy" section. 

1981: 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
Agricultural Policy: 3/15,4/20,6/20 
Farm Income Update: 8/9,12/12 

Food and Marketing: 1-2/16,4/16,5/16,6/16, 6/18, 

10/16, 11/14, 12/18 
General Economy: monthly (except December 1981) 
Inputs: 12/21 (credit, energy); 1-2/17,5/16 (energy); 

11/16 (farm equipment leasing); 7/15 (farm machinery); 

4/18 (fertilizer); 3/14 (pesticides) 
Production Cost Highlights: 6/13 
Storage and Transportation: 9/15,11/18 
Transportation: 3/18, 5/20, 7/16, 8/20, 12/25 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly 

• Special reports 

"The Cattle Cycle: Managing Herd Expansion in the 



1980V 7/18 

"China: Agricultural Imports on the Rise," 1-2/21 
"Consumer Demand and the Agricultural Economy," 11/19 
"Enlarging the European Community," 9/18 (grains, 

oilseeds, livestock) 
"The Japanese Market : Sizing Up Future Trade," 8/22 
"Poland's Agriculture: 1981 Prospects Grim," 1 2/23 
''Soviets Set Modest Goal* for 1961, Boost Incentives for 

Private Farm Plots," 3/20 
"US. Agriculture in the 1980V 5/21 
"Will There Be Enough Land?" 10/18 
"World Agriculture and Trade in the 1980's," 4/22 

1962: 

• Standard articles 

Agricultural Economy: monthly 

Agricultural Policy: 1 2/17, 3/16, 6/18, 8/13, 9/16, 10/19 

Farm Income Updates 4/10, 7/10, 9/11, 11/12, 12/10 

Food and Marketing: 3/14, 4/18, 7/20, 10/16, 12/18 

General Economy: 1-2/14, 4/16, 6/14, 9/20, 11/20 

Inputs: 6/16 (credit); 4/20 (energy); 5/16 (farm machinery); 

7/18 (farm real estate); 1 2/16 (fertilizer); 3/20 

(pesticides) 
Production Cost Highlights: 5/11 
Storage and Transportation: 8/14, 9/17 
Transportation: 3/22,5/17,12/23 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly 



• Special reports^ 
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Half the world 
is hungry for 



Around the world in estimated 800 million people <ire hunjjry or starving. 
And many moa- that do haw food to eat, need a more balanced diet. They could 
eat. With your help. 

If you have an agriculture decree or farming experience, your knowledge 
of crop development, pLint protection* soil science, animal husbandry or 
agricultural economics is needed. As a IVace Corps vulunteer, you could help 
close the food ^p, working in developing countries to give people the skills they 
need to grow their own food. 

ltfc one of many projects in more than si\ty countries where R-acc Corps 
volunteers are sharing their skills with others to make life better. And itV a 
unique opportunity to discover the world, and broaden your own capabilities 
with some real experience. At a professional level. 

Whatever your degree or field of experience, there's a chance you can put 
it to uwk in today's Peace Corps. For further information, call IVace Corps 
toll-free, 800-424-8580. And put your experience to work where it can do a 
world of good. 

U.S. Peace Corps. 

The toughest job you'll ever love. 

A Pubic Service of Ths Publication 



"Agriculture: A Mainstay of the U.S. Economy/ 1 1-2/20 
"Asia: Largest Market for U.S. Farm Products/' 4/23 
"Food Dilemma in Sub-Saharan Africa," 3/24 
"Heritage from the Past: U.S. Agriculture in a State 

of Flux/ 1 7/25 

"High-Value Farm Products: Outlook for the 1980's," 9/22 
"Managing Farm Finances in the 1980V W 22 
"Nontariff Trade Barriers: Byproduct of Domestic Farm 

Policies" 6/20 
"Western Europe: Changing Structure of Farm Sector 

Boosts Output,* 1 5/19 
"Wheat Exporters Vying for World Markets/ 1 8/16 

1963: 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
Agricultural Policy; 12/20, 3/21, 11/20 
Farm Finance Update: 10/14 

Farm Income Update: 1-2/11, 5/11, 8/12, 11/11 

Food and Marketing; 3/14, 4/18, 7/18, 9/18, 12/21 

General Economy: 1-2/16,5/16,8/22,11/16 

Income and Finance Update: 9/10,12/13 

Inputs: 5/19 (credit); 6/16 (energy); 4/20 (farm machinery); 

1 2/18, 12/20 (fertilizer); 3/18, 12/20 (pesticides); 

5/19 (PIK's impact on inputs); 5/21 (seed) 
Production Cost Highlights: 10/15 
Storage and Transportation: 8/24, 9/20 
Transportation: 3/19, 5/23, 6/18 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly 

• Special reports 

"Aberrations in the Cattle Cycle/ 1 9/21 

"Agriculture in the 1980*8/* 12/26 

"An Analysis of Consumer Demand for Meats, Poultry, 

and Fish," 6/20 
"China Market: Import Growth Slowing," 4/22 
"IPM : The Route to Efficient Pest Control/* 10/22 
"PIK Programs of the 1960a," 5/25 
"Tapping the Growing OPEC Food Market/ 1 1-2/22 
"The U.S. Corn Industry: Grappling with a Supply-Demand 

Imbalance/ 1 3/23 
"U.S. Sales to the Soviets Falling Sharply in 1983/* 7/20 

1984: 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
Agricultural Policy: 1-2/16, 3/18, 4/15, 10/21 

Farm Income Update: 3/13, 6/12, 7/12, 8/12, 9/12, 11/13 
Food and Marketing: 3/21, 4/18, 7/14, 9/16, 11/16, 12/19 



General Economy: 1-2/14, 5/15, 8/21, 11/22 

Income and Finance Update: 12/14 

Inputs: 1-2/18 (fertilizer); 3/19 (pesticides); 5/19 

(machinery); 6/18 (credit); 8/24 (energy); 12/25 (overview) 
Production Cost Highlights: 10/18 
Transportation: 1-2/17, 4/16, 6/20, 7/19, 9/21, 10/16 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly 



• Special reports 

"Agricultural Policy Issues in the EC and Their 

Implications for U.S. Interests/ 1 1-2/20 
"Canada's New Rail Law: Effects on U.S. Trade/ 1 4/21 
"Debt in the Less Developed World/ 1 7/22 
"Price Support Legislation Since the 1981 Farm Bill," 12/28 
"Trends in Farm Labor," 9/23 
"UA Farm Exports to Sub-Saharan Africa," 3/24 
"USSR Grain Production and Trade/ 1 10/23 
"World Food Perspectives : Implications for U.S. 

Agriculture, 11 8/26 

1985 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy; monthly 
Agricultural Policy: 4/26, 10/25, 11/19 
Commodity Spotlight; 8/13 (rice), 9/13 (cotton), 

10/10 (oats), 11/11 (corn) 
Farm Income Update: 4/15, 7/13, 9/15, 10/15, 12/17 
Food and Marketing: 4/22, 5/18, 8/14, 10/22, 12/20 
General Economy: 3/17,6/17, 9/24, 12/24 
Inputs: 3/19,5/19,7/20,9/26,12/27 
Transportation: 3/21,6/19,7/21, 10/24 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly 

• Special reports 

"Causes and Effects of the High Dollar/ 1 12/31 
"China's Agricultural Revolution: From Customer 

to Competitor," 3/23 
"EC Grain Policies Hurt U.S. Exports/ 1 7/22 
"Farm Bill Debate/ 1 6/21 

"How Farmers Are Responding to Financial Stress/' 4/27 
"India's Agricultural Success Story/* 10/31 
"Livestock Industry Adjusting to Continuing Pressures/' 9/28 
"Putting Meat Price Spreads in Perspective/ 1 12/29 
"Tax Reform: Its Impact on Agriculture/' 8/24 
"Weak Land Values Mirror Farm Economy/ 1 8/22 
"Where Do UA Exports Go? 11 5/21 
"The Year After the Drought: How Much Recovery 

for Ethiopia and Sudan?" 10/27 
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